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TRADE NEWS 


Radical recommendations for Quebec's industry: law expected 


MONTREAL ~ Hopes are riding 
high in Quebec that the recom- 
mendations of a recent study 
on conditions in the film indus- 
try will soon give rise to new, 
radical legislation, assuring 
the boost that the industry 
sorely needs. 

The Minister of Cultural 
Affairs, Clément Richard, has 
given his full backing to the 
report, entitled “Une question 
de survie et d’excellence’ (A 
Question of Survival and Excel 
lence). Although the fall session 
of the National Assembly is 
short, he told the press that he 
would try to introduce legisla- 


tion before the Christmas re- 
cess. 

The report is exceedingly 
complex (see following articles) 
and touches on all aspects of 
film and video production, dis- 
tribution, exhibition. It deals 
with the interface between the 
film industry and the television 
systems, especially cable. It 
proposes substantial financial 
aid to the industry and would 
reform government agencies 
like the Institut Québécois du 
Cinéma and the Cinema Super 
visory Board (Quebec’s‘censor). 
Most importantly, it would pro- 
hibit distribution of films in the 


To court to correct’ CRTC 


TORONTO — Representing a 
large section of the film indus- 
try, solicitor Andrew J. Roman 
has filed a Notice of Appeal 
against the Canadian Radio 
Television and Telecomunica- 
tions Commission’s “Correction 
of error’ to its Pay-TV decision, 
made last March. Also named 
are the pay-TV licensees. 

As reported in Cinema Ca 
nada No. 87, the CRTC admitted 
to a certain confusion in the 
drafting of its pay-TV decision. 
In July, it“corrected’ the section 
of that decision dealing with 
the Canadian content require- 
ment, doing away with the need 
for each licensee to expend a 
certain amount in every year 
on Canadian content; now, the 
licensees are obliged to expend 
a certain amount over the five- 
year period of the license. 

Roman argues that the cor 
rection “changes the substance 
of the decision” and therefore 
constitutes an amendment. If 
judged to be an amendement, 
then the CRTC did clearly not 
follow the regulations for ef- 
fecting such an amendement. 

He also states that the persons 
concerned — notably the film 
producers — were not notified 
of any impending change, and 
were given no opportunity to 


express themselves on the 
question. 

Furthermore, Roman main- 
tains that had the “correction” 
been made in the Spring, when 
the CRTC, he alleges, became 
aware of the discrepency in its 
decision, then many more 
associations and individuals 
would have joined the appeal 
made then to the Cabinet to 
send back the entire decision 
to the CRTC. 

Roman, a specialist in class 
actions, is acting on behalf of 
the Association of Canadian 
Movie Production Companies, 
Association des Producteurs 
de Films du Québec, Canadian 
Film and Television Associa- 
tion/Association of Canadian 
Television and Radio Artists 
and Canadian Association of 
Motion-Picture and Electronic 
Recording Artists, L’Associa- 
tion des Réalisateurs et Réali- 
satrices de Films du Québec, 
Association des Professionnels 
du Cinéma du Québec, Associa- 
tion Québécoise des Distribu- 
teurs de Film, Association of 
Canadian Film Craftspeople, 
The Directors Guild of Canada, 
The Canadian Association of 
Motion Picture Producers and 
Syndicat National du Cinéma 
and Union des Artistes. 

~~ 


province by any company 
which is not 80% Canadian 
owned and would insist on 
French versioning of theatrical 
features. 

In the introduction to the 
report, the authors state that its 
recommendations may seem 
radical but that no lesser steps 
would be adequate to meet the 
challenge of preserving an 
indigenous industry of quality 
in Quebec. It also cautions 
readers to accept its recom- 
mendations as an indivisible 
whole. “On cannot disassociate 
some parts of the report from 
others without compromising 
the whole report. The authors 
are unanimous on this point.” 

The five-person Study Com- 
mittee which prepared the re- 
port was headed by Guy Four- 
nier. It consulted at length with 
people and groups active in the 
industry, commissioned studies 
and gathered statistics, pro- 
ducing the first thoroughly 
unified study on the situation. 
Since its publication, the report 
has received wide support from 
the various sectors of the in- 
dustry. 

The following takes a closer 
look at the study, the committee 
which wrote it, and its various 
recommendations. 


The document 


The provincial Commission 
d’étude sur le cinéma et I’au- 
diovisuel (the Commission to 
Study Cinema and Audiovisual 
Productions) was created in 
January 1981 by the provincial 
cabinet. Producer Guy Fournier 
was named to head the com- 
mission and four other mem- 
bers rounded it out : Andréanne 
Bournival, deputy head of the 
film division at Radio-Canada ; 
director Fernand Dansereau; 
Paul Gendron, president of the 
theatre chain Cinévic Inc. of 
Victoriaville; and producer, 
distributor André Link of Ciné 
pix. 

The Commission was given 


18 months and a budget of 
$300,000 with which to work; 
the study name in on time and 
under budget. Its report was 
made public on September 2 by 
the Minister of Cultural Affairs, 
Clément Richard. Fournier 
briefed the press about the 
contents of that report. 

The document itself is im- 
pressive. “Une question de sur- 
vie et d’excellence” (A Question 
of Survival and Excellence) is 
published by the Quebec gov- 
ernment in paperback form. It 
runs 330 pages in all, and re 
presents the definitive study 
on the situation of the film 
industry in the province and 
the perspectives for its future. 

The first 44 pages serve as an 
introduction, defining the 
current situation and fixing 
two objectives: a) the need to 
align both public sector and 
private sector policies in a con- 
certed effort to bolster an inde- 
pendent industry and, thereby, 
to b) revitalize the Québécois 
film industry. 

The next 100 pages constitute 
the recommendations of the 
Commission and are divided 
into eight chapters: Le fonds 
de soutien du cinéma (the Ci- 


nema Support Fund) ; L’ Institut 
québécois du cinéma et ses 
filiales (The IQC and its bran- 
ches); Orientations et pro 
grammes; La réappropriation 
du marché (Reclaiming the 
Market) ; La Régie du cinéma et 
de la vidéo (The Cinema and 
Video Commission); La sur 
veillance du cinéma (Super- 
vising the cinema); L’éduca- 
tion, l’'animation, la régionali- 
sation; L’Ecole supérieure du 
cinéma et de la vidéo (The Pro- 
fessional School of Cinema and 
Video). 

The study went so far as to 
actually draft a proposition for 
a law concerning cinema and 
video, and that bill, ready for 
introduction to the National 
Assembly, follows in the next 
40 pages. 

Finally, 105 pages of annexes 
cover every aspect of statistical 
information available concern- 
ing film and television produc- 
tion, distribution and exhibition 
in the province, while 12 more 
pages cite an extensive biblio- 
graphy listing all the position 
papers, studies, and annual 
reports available over the last 
ten years or so. 


(see pages 12-14) 


Alberta government finances 


corp. for film development aid 


CALGARY — On August 21, the 
Alberta Motion Picture De- 
velopment Corporation intro- 
duced its policy. Present to 
answer questions were recent- 
ly appointed President Lorne 
MacPherson and the Board of 
Directors (chairman Orville 
Kope, secretary Ken Chapman, 
Lucille Wagner, Tom Peacocke, 
and Aristides Gazetas) and two 
members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee (Eda Lishman and Ron 
Brown). 

The Corporation is funded 
by the Alberta Government 
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and has been established by an 
Act of Legislature. The Act 
provides a fund of $3 million 
“to promote development of 
the motion picture industry in 
Alberta.” (This includes video- 
tape and videodisc.) The pur- 
pose of the fund is to assist film 
producers with pre-production 
of projects. A maximum of 60% 
of the pre-production budget 
may be loaned to the producer, 
with the money to be repaid on 
the last day of pre-production. 
The maximum amount of the 

(cont. on p. 9) 
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Yolles bringsin 
comedy as Bradshaw 
co-directs 


TORONTO — Gemini Film Pro- 
ductions Ltd. began shooting 
September 29 on That's My 
Baby, a $750,000 romantic 
comedy being produced and 
co-directed by Toronto inde- 
pendent filmmaker Edie Yolles. 

Yolles is co-directing with 
John Bradshaw. The script, 
also a Yolles-Bradshaw colla- 
boration, is about a modern 
couple whose unconventional 
sex roles (she works, he stays 
home) are disrupted when 
they plan to have a baby. The 
film stars Timothy Webber, 
Sonja Smits, Derek McGrath, 
Kate Trotter, and Frank Moore. 

The production is being fi- 
nanced by private investors 
and a$100,000 grant in services 
from the National Film Board 
of Canada, according to produc- 
tion consultant Bill Reser. The 
all-Canadian cast and crew for 
the six week shoot at various 
Toronto locations includes 
director of photography Bill 
Reeve and production manager 
Cindy Scott. 


It’s curtains after 
12 additional days" 


TORONTO — Simcom Produc- 
tions’ Curtains, a $3.7 million 
thriller which began shooting 
in 1980 but never finished 
principal photography, recent- 
ly completed 12 days of filming 
in Toronto, according to a Sim- 
com spokesman: 

The film is directed by Ri- 
chard Ciupka and stars John 
Vernon, Anne Ditchburn, Sam- 
antha Eggar, Lynne Griffin, 
Lesleh Donaldson, and Sandra 


_ Warren (formerly Sandee Cur- 


rie). Vernon, Eggar, and Warren 


. were involved in the -extra 


shooting, according to the 
spokesman, who added that 
the production's budget is ex- 
pected to remain at $3.7 mil- 
lion, since the additional shoot- 
ing was included in the original 
budget. 

The spokesman also told 
Cinema Canada a distribution 
deal for Curtains has been 
negotiated with Jensen-Farley 
Pictures, who are planning a 
North American release for 
early 1983. 


Bells rings out 
The Calling rings in 
TORONTO - Bells, 21980 Robert 


Cooper production starring 
Richard Chamberlain and John 


Houseman, has been re-named 


The Calling. A fall release is 
expected, but no date has been 
set, according to spokesman 
for New World Mutual, the 
film’s Canadian distributor. 


Duvall rounds out ‘Terry’ 


TORONTO —- Shooting began 
smoothly and on schedule Au- 
gust 26 in Georgetown, Ont. on 
Terry (previously titled The 
Terry Fox Story), directed by 
Ralph Thomas. Robert Cooper 
is producing the $24 million 
made for pay television feature 
for Home Box Office and the 
Canadian Television Network. 


As announced earlier, Eric: 


Fryer will make his acting 


debut in the title role. Playing 
opposite him will be acclaimed 
American actor Robert Duvall 
in the role of Bill Vigars, the 
Canadian Cancer Society exe- 
cutive who accompanied Fox 
on his Marathon of Hope. Cana- 
dians Chris Makepeace and 
Frank Adamson have been 
signed to play Terry's brother 
and father, respectively. Other 
cast members include Michael 
Zelnicker, Elva Mai Hoover, 


and Rosalind Chao. 


In conjunction with the fea- 
ture, two Toronto independent 
filmmakers, Joel Reitman and 
Michael Goldberg of Jillcy Film 
Enterprises Inc., are shooting a 
one-hour documentary about 
the production, The Making of 
the Terry Fox Story. They have 
received “full co-operation” 
from producer Cooper and 
director Thomas for the pro- 
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ject, which began pre-produc- 
tion in February and shooting 
in July, according to executive 
producer Reitman. Goldberg is 
producing and directing, and 
other crew members include 
associate producer Clinton 
Young, director of photography 
Robert Brooks, and sound re- 
corder Rod Haykin. No distribu- 
tion deal has been set, accord- 
ing to Reitman. 
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Columbia banks on Reitman 
for made-in-Canada pix 


TORONTO — Canadian produ- 
cer and director Ivan Reitman, 
whose previous credits include 
box office hits such as Animal 
House, Meatballs, Stripes, and 
Heavy Metal, has signed a deal 
with Columbia Pictures to 
develop and produce a number 
of films in Canada, Frank Price, 
Columbia chairman and chief 


executive officer, announced 


recently. 

Columbia will finance the 
films and Reitman’s company, 
Northern Lights Enterprises, 
will produce them. Because 
they will be American financed, 
the films will not have to con- 
form to the department of Com- 
munication’s guidelines for 
certified Canadian produc 
tions, nor will they qualify for 
capital cost allowance tax 
deductions. The films will be 
shot in Canada using American 
and Canadian talent, according 


to Reitman, who plans to an- 
nounce the first production 
sometime this fall. 


Atlantis hires two 
more directors for 
Can-lit series 


TORONTO — Atlantis Films Ltd. 
of Toronto, currently producing 
a six-part series of half-hour 
television dramas based on 
stories from Canadian litera- 
ture, has hired two directors 
for the fifth and sixth episodes 
of their series. 

Sturla Gunnarson will direct 
The Bamboo Bush, based on 
the story Binky and the Bam- 
boo Bush by Adelle LaRouche, 
scheduled to begin filming in 
October. Screenplay is by Joe 
Wisenfeld. Don McBrearty will 


direct the fifth part of the series, 
Boys and Girls, based on the 
Alice Munro short story, from a 
screenplay by Amy Cooper. 
McBrearty also directed the 
second film of the series, You 
Can Pick Me Up At Peggy's 
Cove, shot during August in 
Nova Scotia. 

The series has been pre-sold 
to the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


Tidal Wave completes 
Recorded Live 


TORONTO - Independent film- 
makers Michael Korican, An- 
drew Rowsome, and Almerinda 
Travassos of Tidal Wave Pro- 
ductions Inc. in Toronto have 
announced the completion of 
Recorded Live, a low budget 
feature shot in Toronto late last 
year. The group had had dif- 
ficulty raising money to com- 
plete the film, which includes 
a five-minute animated se 
quence, but funds from a private 
investor and an Ontario Arts 
Council grant enabled them to 
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finish, according to Travassos. 
The film stars Natalia Kuzmyn 
and features the music of To- 
ronto new wave bands Mama 
Quilla I], TBA, and Hamburger 
Patti & The Helpers. The film- 
makers plan a premiere screen- 
ing in late September or Oc 
tober. 


Sri-Lanka co-prod 
inworks for 
The Correspondent? 


TORONTO —:Exor Productions 
Inc. of Toronto and a Sri Lan- 
kan-based production group 
plan to co-produce a feature- 
length thriller, The Correspon- 
dent, to be filmed in Sri Lanka 
late in 1982 on a budget of 
under $1 million. 

The film will be produced by 
Tony MacKinnon and directed 
by Daniel Hainey, from a script 
by both MacKinnon and Hainey. 
Cast in the leading roles are 
Nicholas Campbell, Edward 
Woodward, and Gamina Fon- 
seka. 

Sharon Singer of Dabara 
Films will act as associate pro- 
ducer and world sales agent. 
Singer told Cinema Canada the 
filmmakers intend to pursue 
official co-production status 
for their project. There is no 
official co-production treaty 
between Canada and Sri Lanka. 
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Sent 16 CFMDC 
benefit at St Lawrence 


TORONTO — The Canadian Film. 
makers Distribution Centre, a 
non-profit organization and 
the largest distributor of jn. 
dependently produced Cana- 
dian films in this country, plans 
to hold a fund-raising benefit 
dance September 16, during 
Toronto's Festival of Festivals 
week. ' 

The benefit will take place 
Thursday night, September 16, 
at the St. Lawrence Hall. Music 
will feature popular Toronto 
bands The Government, Lord 
Cameroon, and T.B.A. Admis- 
sion is $5.00. Benefit organizer 
is Rudi Buttingnol. 


CFTA Awards 


TORONTO — The 10th annual 
Canadian Film and Television 
Association Awards presenta- 
tion will take place Friday, 
November 12, 1982, at the Royal 
York Hotel in Toronto. Dead- 
line for entry is September 15. 
To be eligible, a production 
must qualify as a certified Cana- 
dian production under the cur 
rent regulations applied by the 
Secretary of State and must be 


“produced by private Canadian 


producers. The 1982 CFTA 
Awards chairman is Bill Burak. 


Cable/pay affiliation agreements concluded It’s official, Linnell to CFDC 


TORONTO - Both national spe- 
cial interest licensee C-Channel 
and Ontario regional licensee 
Superchannel have reached 
affiliation agreements with 
cable operators, but the nation- 
al general licensee First Choice 
has yet to come to terms with 
the cable companies, 

_. Ed Cowan, president of C- 
Channel, said his company has 
signed with a number of cable 
companies, including Rogers 
Cable-systems Inc., which in 
total would serve a potential 
audience of 2 million sub- 
scribers. The price of the service 
reportedly would be $14.25 per 
month per subscriber. 

Cowan _also told Cinema 
Canada that C-Channel had 
begun acquiring programming 
and investing money in pro- 
ductions, but had only started 
the operation in mid-August. 
He did not announce any titles. 
Cowan said ‘he was confident 
C-Channel would be launched 
on schedule February 1, 1983, 
on cable systems serving a 
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potential audience of 4 million 
subscribers. 

Superchannel has reported- 
ly signed with four cable oper- 
ators: Rogers, Grimsby Cable 
TV Ltd., Newton Cable Com- 
munications Ltd., and Atiko- 
kan Norvideo Services Ltd., re- 
presenting a potential audience 
of 850,000 subscribers. It plans 
a February 1, 1983 Jaunch with 
a $14.95 per month price tag to 
the subscriber. 

First Choice is currently 
negotiating affiliation agree 
ments with several cable oper- 
ators which if all signed deals, 
would represent a potential 
audience of 4.8 million sub- 
scribers, according to Bette 
Laderoute, marketing services 
manager for First Choice. The 
company has hired Danny 
Pickett as cable affiliations 
relation co-ordinator and Barry 
Sullivan as director of Western 
cable affiliation relations. 

Laderoute told Cinema Ca- 
nada that First Choice plans to 
hold a press conference to 


announce its affiliation agree 
ments, programming acquisi- 
tions, and personnel appoint- 
ments at the Trade Forum of 
the Toronto Festival of Festivals 
September 13. After the morn- 
ing press conferences, First 
Choice’ president Donald 


_ MacPherson is scheduled to 
address the Trade Forum au- 
dience later that afternoon. 
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MONTREAL - As reported in 
the last issue of Cinema Cana- 
da, Robert Linnell has been 
named deputy director and 
head of English-language pro- 
duction of the Canadian Film 
Development Corporation 
(CFDC). 

The appointment was an- 
nounced Sept. 7 by CFDC ex- 
ecutive director André Lamy, 
who said that Mr. Linnell would 


_take up his new duties imme- 
diately at the crown corpora- 


tion’s Toronto office, which 
has operational responsibility 


_ for English Production. 


Linnell succeeds Ian McDou- 
gall, who resigned from the 
CFDC to return to the private 
sector of the Canadian produc- 
tion industry. 

Linnell has been involved 
in motion picture production 
for over 18 years, beginning 
with a stint in production at the 
National Film Board between 
1964 and 1967. 

Since then he has worked in 
various senior production ca- 
pacities on 23 projects. 

His credits include The Wars 
(associate producer/produc- 
tion manager, 1981) ; Surfacing 
(line producer/production 
manager, 1979); The New- 
comers (production manager, 
1978) ; Revenge for a Rape (1st 
assistant director, 1976) ; George 
Harrison in Concert (produc- 
tion manager, 1974); Paper 
back Hero (production man- 
ager, 1972); Slipstream (pro- 
duction manager, 1972); 
McCabe and Mrs. Miller (assis- 


tant production manager, 
1970); and High (production 
manager, 1967). 

In addition to his financial 
and managerial professional 
experience, Linnell has served 
the Canadian film industry 
through active participation in 
various associations. 

He served 10 years on the 
National executive of the Direo- 
tors Guild of Canada, also ser- 
ving stints as vice-president 
and secretary; three years on 
the executive of the British 
Columbia Film Industry Asso- 
ciation, where he was the prin- 
cipal writer and organizer of 
the. brief to the provincial gov- 
ernment which led to the es- 
tablishment of the B.C. Film 
Office; and one year on the 
executive of the Council of Ca- 
nadian Film Makers. 

Linnell also administered 
the first and second West Coast 
film makers grants for the CFDC 
in 1972 and 1973. 

A graduate of the University 
of British Columbia, Linnell is 
married and has one child. He 
has lived in Vancouver for 11 
years, Montreal for five and 
in Toronto for the past two 
years. 


Clarkson says ‘no’ to 
C-Channel offer 


TORONTO- Festival of Festivals 
director Wayne Clarkson dis- 
missed a report that he had 
accepted a position as consul 
tant with Canadian national 

; (cont. on p. 14) 


Second Atlantic: Film & Video Festival 


October 18-24, 1982 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


A competitive showcase for 
‘Atlantic Canada’s 
film, video & television 


For rules & regulations 


entry forms please contact 


Mike Riggio 

Festival Director a 
Atlantic Film Festival Association 
clo National Film Board of Canada 
1572 Barrington Street 

Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J 1Z6 
(902) 426-6011-6 : 
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Banff closes with jump in attendance 


BANFF-— A“shorter, tighter and 
livelier’ festival was the aim of 
the Banff International Tele- 
vision Festival organizers this 
year, and that goal was achieved 
with a smoothly run, profes- 
sional event. Several changes 
in format helped to upgrade 
the Festival: all activities were 
centred in the one building, the 
Max Bell; morning seminars 
were followed by case studies, 
special presentations, social 
events, and program screen- 
ings; and a cash bar operated 
daily in the lobby. Programs 
were presented to delegates on 
a three-channel, closed-circuit 
television system in a living 
room atmosphere, with multi- 
screens in spacious rooms with 
comfortable couches and coffee 
tables. 

Dr. Jerry Ezekiel, program 
director of the Festival, com- 
mented, “Without question, this 
was our best yet.” Ezekiel was 
pleased with the increase in 
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delegates, with a 40% interna- 
tional jump in attendance, and 
a 10% Canadian rise. * 

Daily seminar topics were: 
“The Co-Production Market 
Place ;” “Emerging Opportu- 
nities in World Markets ;” 
“Home Video: The Next Five 
Years ;” “From Print to Video: 
TV Adaptations ;” and""The Cal- 
gary-L.A. Connection : Creative 
Challenges of Olympic Cover 
age.” World premieres included 
Sweeney Todd (The Entertain- 
ment Channel and RKO Nether 
lands) and Billy Bishop Goes to 
War (BBC Television and Pri- 
media Productions Limited, in 
association with CBC). 

The week's events concluded 
with the “Rockies,” a gala 
awards presentation in the 
Banff Springs Hotel. Each of the 
jurors in attendance presented 


‘a Special Jury Award. Executive 


Director Carrie Hunter pre 
sented the Inspiration Sculp- 
ture, accepted by Ed Richard- 
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son forthe recipient, Dr. Allard. 
Dr. Jerry Ezekiel thanked an 
“excellent jury’ for helping to 
“celebrate excellence in TV 
programming around _ the 


world.” 
Ezekiel attributes this year’s 


success to an increase in staff 
and getting “onstream a little 
earlier.” Much of the feedback 
heard included positive com- 
ments on the high quality and 
calibre of the panelists, as well 
as of many of the delegates. In 
addition, some of the staff 
work was undertaken by vol- 
unteers from the three ACTRA 
branches in Alberta. 

Ezekiel's aims for next year 
are “more people anda broader 
cross-section.” In the mean- 
time, he is happy with the re- 
sults of this year: “We captured 
the flavor of the first festival 
without -the administrative 
problems.” 


Linda Kupecek ® 


THURSDAY 


WINNERS: BANFF TELEVISION FESTIVAL — 1982 


Best Television Feature: 
A VOYAGE AROUND MY FATHER 
Thames Television International, London 


Best Limited Series: 
A TOWN LIKE ALICE 
Alice Productions PTY Ltd., Australia 


Best Episode from a Continuing Series: 
HILL STREET BLUES: “Personal Foul’ 
MTM Productions, U.S.A. 


Best Television Comedy: 
THE BENNY HILL SHOW 
Thames Television, London 


Best Social and Political Documentary ? 
FDR 
An ABC News Special 


Best Arts and Culture Documentary: 
INUPIATUN: IN THE MANNER OF THE ESKIMO 
Cinetel Film Productions, Canada 


Best Outdoors and Wildlife Documentary: 
THE SHARKS 


WQED, Pittsburgh, and the National Geographic Society 


Best Television Program for Children: 
KLIMBO, LE LION ET LA SOURIS 
Société Radio-Canada 


Best of the Festival: 
A VOYAGE AROUND MY FATHER 
Thames Television, London 


Special Jury Awards: 
DAUGHTERS OF THE NILE 
Molenwiek Productions, Holland 


THE SAVING OF THE PRESIDENT 


George Washington University Medical Centre in Association 


with WJLA-TV 


WORLD CUP: A CAPTAIN’S TALE 
Tyne Tees, Television, U.K. 


16/35 post-production 


Television and feature 
production 


461 Church reo. 
Toronto : Canada 
May 9C5 - 


Telephone: 416-962-0181 
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Jury nixs US imitations, bad New Alberta Corp. to deal in development 
music, canned laughter 


BANFF — The Banff Television 
Festival Jury consisted of Jack 
Gray (Canada) ; David Cunliffe 
(England) ; Susan Schulte (Ger 
many) and Les Brown (U.S,). 
Over 200 programs were sub- 
mitted from 16 countries. Re 
garding the Awards, Jury Chair 
man Jack Gray commented, 
“We on the jury thoroughly en- 
joyed ourselves viewing the 
record number of entries, and 
it is with great pride we an- 
nounce the 1982 winners.” 
However, the Jury expressed 
concern in several areas. Pro- 
grams produced by small com- 
panies and countries are forced 


to compete with high-budget 
and high-quality productions 
from around the world. Also, 
the Jury was troubled by the 
repeated imitations of the 
American television format. 
Gray interjected a plea for ‘the 
end of canned laughter,’ and 
Schulte followed with a plea 
for ‘better film music... When 
you have watched 55 hours, 
you know how bad film music 
isz’ 

No drama special award was 
given, because according to 
Gray, “no program meets the 
standard of excellence estab- 
lished by the Banff Festival.” 


Allard to sponsor’83 Bantt test 


BANFF — The Banff Television 
Festival announced a new 
sponsor at areception and press 
conference on August 20. The 
Allard Foundation has given 
the Festival's Executive Direc 
tor Carrie Hunter a cheque for 
$50,000 as a contribution to the 
funding of this year’s event. 
Also, the Allard Foundation, 
Allarcom Limited, and the 
Super Channel of Ontario will 


Montreal: 


Toronto: 


Vancouver: 


KODAK MOTION PICTURE 
FILM STOCKS 
EMERGENCY SALES 


Extensive stocks of 16mm and 35mm 
camera original motion picture 
film stocks are maintained at each of 
these Kodak Canada branches. 


Telephone your order first. 
Cash, MasterCard or Visa accepted. 


2 Place du Commerce, 
Ile des Soeurs 

Tel: (514) 761-3481 
Hours: Mon. to Fri., 
8:30 a.m. to 4:15 p.m. 


Consumer Centre, 
3500 Eglinton Ave. W. 
at Weston Road, 

Tel: (416) 766-8233 
Hours: Mon. to Fri., 
8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


Don Mills Office, 
1400 Don Mills Rd. 
Tel: (416) 445-9241 
Hours: Mon. to Fri., 
8:30 a.m. to 4:15 p.m. 


Processing Laboratory, 
1225 East Keith Road, 
North Vancouver 
Tel: (604) 987-8191 
Hours: Mon. to Fri., 
8:00 a.m. to 4:15 p.m. 


Bringing imagination and 
technology into focus. 


present awards totalling $10,000 
to “The Filmmakers of Tomor- 
row’ at the 1983 Festival. Three 
cash awards of $2000, $3000, 
and $5000 will be presented to 
film or electronic-media stu- 
dents. 

A second award will be pre- 
sented annually by the Super 
Channel to a Canadian who 
has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the industry. 


(cont. from p. 3) 


loan will be $200,000. 

Eligible applicants must be 
a) Canadian citizens or landed 
immigrants, b) 18 years old or 
over, c) resident of Alberta for 
one year. The Alberta residency 
could be waived if the motion 
picture is “of significant benefit 
to Albertans,” meaning, ac 
cording to the Board, providing 
“work for Albertans.” The onus 
is on the producer to prove 
how beneficial the project will 
be for Alberta. 

The application form will 
require the specifics of the pro- 
ject, as well as security for 
repayment of the loan. Pre-pro- 
duction is defined as everything 
(including development) up to 
principal photography. The 
money is for pre-production 
only, with the one exception 
being production of a pilot. 

Also, the Corporation em- 
phasizes marketing Alberta 
products around the world. 
Two marketing experts in Lon- 
don and Los Angeles will be on 
a retainer plus commission 
basis. 


The Board thanked Minister 
Hugh Planche. “Without Hugh 
Planche, we would not be at 
this stage. He’s behind us all 
the way.” 

The Corporation is now 
accepting applications. The 
Board is concerned with policy 
and will not look at any appli- 
cations without a recommen- 
dation from the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Outspoken Kope summed 
up their approach by saying, 
“Smile when you make your 
point, fight like hell, and we 
might say ‘yeah’.” 

The Corporation's offices 
have been established in Can- 
more (near Banff) in keeping 
with the Government of Alber- 
ta’s policy of decentralizing 
Crown corporations. Banff was 
the original site, but as there 
was no office space in Banff, 
Canmore was chosen as a Suit- 
able small centre. 

Lorne MacPherson, the Pre- 
sident of the Corporation, has 
resigned from his practice as 
an entertainment lawyer spe 
cializing in film, in order to 
reside in Canmore for his new 


Guildof 
Canada 


NATIONAL OFFICE 


5 Church Street 
Suite 47 
TORONTO, Ontario 
MSE 1M2 

(416) 364-0122 
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REGIONAL OFFICE 


1648-B Sherbrooke St.,W. 
MONTREAL, 
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position. MacPherson, 46, has a 
three-year contract. “After that, 
ll decide whether I go bach 
into practice, into film produc- 
tion, or stay with the Corpora 
tion,” he says. 

He also comments that he once 
had a film production com 
pany, so he has sympathy for 
the Alberta producers. “I always 
believed there could be a film 
industry in Alberta, particular- 
ly in features. With that expe 
rience as a producer, I can Cor 
tribute more to the advance- 
ment of the industry.” And, he 
adds, “I love the business.” 


Weiner leaves paper 
for Astral Television 


TORONTO — Earl Weiner has 
joined the television sales 
department of Astral Films as 
syndication sales executive, 
the company has announced. 
Weiner, former vice-president 
of marketing and sales for Film 
& TV World, began with Astral 
August 9 in Toronto. 


REGIONAL OFFICE 


165 West Hastings Street 
suite 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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Double galas mark innovation as Toronto fest goes to University 


as it has a line-up of seventeen 
features plus a tribute to Ame 
rican director Martin Scorsese 
in its Gala programme. 


TORONTO ~ This year, the To- 
ronto Festival of Festivals will 
present two Gala Screenings 
nightly, at 7:00 and 9:30 p.m., 


Festival director Wayne 
Clarkson told Cinema Canada 
that the use of the 1 644-seat 
University Theatre in down- 


Cinegarantie Inc. 


MORE MOVIES CHOOSE 
A CANADIAN:-OWNED 
COMPLETION GUARANTOR 


SAVAGE ISLANDS 


(Poramount) 
Produced by Rob Whitehouse 
and Lloyd Phillips 
Directed by Ferdinand Fairfax 


~Lome Greene's 


NeW WiLDERNESS 


Charles Greene and Stephen Dewar 
Directed by Stephen Dewor 


Directed by Ralph Thomes 


RIEN QU’UN JEU 


Produced by Jocques Pettigrew 
Messier 


MOTHER ond Mon 


Directed by Brigitte Sauno! 
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town Toronto, provided by 
Famous Players Ltd., has made 
the double Gala screenings 
possible. Clarkson is actively 
pursuing an eighteenth Gala 
film, the Canadian production 
The Wars, directed by Robin 
Phillips and based on Timothy 
Findleys novel, which could 
be a last-minute addition to the 
schedule, e 

The Gala films now include 
Lawrence’ Schillers The 
Executioner’s Song, Paul 
Mazursky’s The Tempest, Wim 
Wenders's Hammett, Jerzy 
Skolimowski's Moonlighting, 
Paul Bortel's Eating Raoul, 
George Romero's Creepshow, 
Rainer Werner Fassbinder’s 
Veronika Voss, Michaelangelo 
Antonioni's Identification of 
a Woman, Bertrand Taver 
niers Coup du Tourchon, 
Tadeusz Konwicki's The Issa 
Valley, Igor Auzin’s We of the 
Never-Never, Ken Cameron's 
Monkey Grip, Gillian Arm- 
strong’s Starstruck, Fernand 
Dansereau’s Les doux aveux, 
New Zealand's The Scare- 
crow, and two Brazilian films, 
Heart and Guts and They 
Don’t Wear Ties. 


Harbourfront September 11, 
14, 16, 17, and 18. Participating 
authors include Canadians 
Margaret Atwood, Roger 
Lemelin, Josef Skvorecky, 
Carol Bolt, W.O. Mitchell, and 
Brian Moore ; Americans Wil- 
liam Goldman, Arthur Kopit, 
and Irving ; Britain’s Elleston 
Trevor, John McGrath, and 
Trevor Griffiths; Poland's 
Czeslaw Milosz; Sweden's 
Maj Sjowall; West Germany's 
Thomas Brasch ; and Brazil's 
Gianfrancesco Guarnieri. 
The planned 50-film retro- 
spective of Twentieth Centu- 
ry-Fox has been cancelled 
because of a lack of quality 
prints available. Plans were 
to strike new prints for the 


Fox classics but neither Fox ~ 


nor the Festival could agree 
on who would pay the bill. 
The Fox retrospective was to 
have replaced a 200-film retro- 
spective of Canadian cinema, 
which has been postponed to 
1983. 


Three films on nuclear disar- 
mament have been added to 
the New Directors/New Direc- 
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tions series: Mary Benjamin's 
Eight Minutes to Midnight, 
Terri Nash's If You Love this 
Planet, and Lance Bird’s No 
Place to Hide, scheduled as a 
triple bill September 18. Ben- 
jamin will speak after the 
screening. 


American novelist John 
Irving, author of The World 
According To Garp, will give 
a special 90-minute solo read- 
ing on September 17 as part of 
the festivals Author As Screen- 

' writer series, to be held at 


Winter Tale — GINGER MEGGS 
CURTAINS Izlani¢ 
CHATWILL'S VERDICT SUREACING 

LATITUDE 55 


THE HOUNDS 


OF NOTRE DAME 


ead On 


Valenti, pay TV to star as 
Trade Forum covers 3 days 


ea 
BLACK MIAROR TITLE SHOT 
BATTLETRUCK 


IMPORTANT NOTE 
Guarantor’s fees may be included in the 75% “Services” 
category for certification only if the guarantee is provided by 
individual Canadians. A guarantee by Motion Picture 
Guarantors Inc. so qualifies. 


Forum’s first seminar Monday, 
Sept. 13, while later that day 
Turner will “talk television,” 
discussing the co-existence of 
the theatrical, cable, and pay- 
television markets. Turner will 
also. deliver the opening 
luncheon address. 

The six presidents of the 
Canadian pay-television com- 
panies will appear to discuss 
the specific details of their 

— 


TORONTO — Motion Picture 
Association of America presi- 
dent Jack Valenti and Ted 
Turner, president of Turner 
Broadcasting Systems, high- 
light the list of invited speakers 
for the Toronto Festival of Fes- 
tivals 4th annual Trade Forum, 
September 13-15 at the Hotel 
Plaza II in Toronto. 

Valenti will speak on copy- 
right issues and protecting the 
film property at the Trade 


“4 can only applaud...This book should be used in 
the fight to abolish film censorship in Canada. 
Indeed, it must be.” 

John Harkness, NOW 


NOW YOU CAN CALL US LOCALLY 
IN THESE CANADIAN CITIES 


(514) 286-4022 
(403) 236-3025 
(604) 224-0520 
(213)271-9880 


Montreal 

Calgary 
Vancouver 
Beverly Hills (CA) 


Motion Picture Guarantors Inc. 


43 Britain Street, Toronto, Canada M5A 1R7 
Telephone (416) 361-1664 ¢ TELEX 065-24697 


211 East 43rd. Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 
Telephone: 212/682-0730 


$10:00 Postpaid 
Phenomena Publications 
Box 6299, Toronto M5W | P7 
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Canadians pix highlighted as premiers of Dansereau/Lefebvre 


TORONTO — A Gala presenta- 
tion of Fernand Dansereau’s 
Les doux aveux plus four 
world premieres highlight the 
21 Canadian feature and short 
films to be presented at the 
1982 Toronto Festival of Festi- 
vals. 

Les doux aveux, starring 
Hélene Loiselle, Marcel Sabou- 
rin, Genevieve Brassard, and 
Gilbert Turp, tells the story of 
an eccentric grandmother and 
her teenage grand-daughter 
who set up an apartment on 
their own. Director Dansereau 
will attend the Gala premiere. 

Seven Canadian films are 
featured in the New Directors, 
New Directions series, pro- 
grammed by Kay Armitage, in- 
cluding the world premiere of 
Poetry in Motion, the docu- 
mentary/performance film di- 
rected by Ron Mann and featur- 
ing Michael McClure, Allen 
Ginsberg, Irving Layton, and 
other poets. Also scheduled are 
Gilles Carle's The Great Chess 
Movie, which was voted the 
best Canadian dédcumentary at 


Trade Forum opens 
for three day stint 


operations. Donald MacPher- 
son, president of national licen- 
see First Choice Communica- 
tions, will appear September 
13, Edgar Cowan, president of 
national special interest licen- 
see C-Channel will speak Sep- 
tember 14, while appearing 
September 15 will be the presi- 
dents of the regional licensees, 
Steven Harris of Ontario's 
Superchannel, Findlay Mac 
Donald of the Atlantic pro 
vince’s Star Channel, Ilan Mc 
. Callum of Alberta's Teletheatre, 
and Bernard Liu of Vancouver's 
special interest licensee World 
View. All six will participate in 
the Trade Forum’s final semi- 
nar, dealing with the Cana- 
dian producer's role in pay-TV, 
the afternoon of September 15. 

Harrison Ellenshaw of TRON 
will present an overview of 
video technology as applied to 
film production during a day of 
seminars devoted to the new 
technologies on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 14. Other areas to be 
discussed include computer 
ized scriptwriting storyboard- 
ing, and special effects, video 
music, video editing, and com- 
puter generated environments. 

Ron Cohen, chairman of the 
Government Distribution Task 
Force, and Claude Degand, 
director general of the Centre 
national de la cinematographie 
in France, will lead a seminar 
on the future of theatrical dis- 
tribution in Canada on Septem- 
ber 15. Later that day, Norman 
Jewison will chair a discussion 
on scripting the novel with 
writers William Goldman, 
Trevor Griffiths, Stephen King, 
and Max Braithwaite. 


the World Film Festival in 
Montreal ; Shades of Red, pro- 
duced, directed, written and 
edited by David Rimmer; Por 
trait of an Artist as an Old 
Lady, produced and directed 
by Gail Singer ; Carlos Ferrand’s 
Cimmarones; Julien Poulin 
and Pierre Falardeau’s Elvis 
Gratton; and Veronika Soul's 
End Game in Paris. 

Three world premieres are 


Ontario Locations from 
the scenic to the exotic Mi First 


included in the Festival's Spe 
cial Screening series: Peter 
Mettler’s Sciserre, a 90-minute 
feature produced at Ryerson 
Polytehnical Institute; Robert 
Boyd's Hellogoodbye ; and Les 
Rose's The Life and Times of 
Edwin Alonzo Boyd. Two other 


‘Canadian films will be screened 


in the series, Brigitte Berman's 
feature length documentary 
Bix: Ain’t None of Them Play 


rate studios J Sophisticated 


post production fl Experienced 
directors, talent and technicians. 


Ontario’s Film Industry 
Development office will help 


you get the best of everything 
you need fl Location scouting 


service Il Site photographs 


Wi Introductions to unions and facilities 
Wi Liaison with other government agencies 


Wi Film industry directories. 
It’s all in Ontario. 
Call us, at (416) 965-6392. 


Movies 


made easy. 


Ministry of Industry and Trade 


@ Ontario 


Gord Walker, Minister 


Like Him Yet, and Robert Me- 
nard’s feature Journée en taxi. 

Screened as part of David 
Overby's Critic's Choice series 
will be Jean-Pierre Lefebvre’s 
Les Fleurs sauvages, which 
won the FIPRESCI prize at the 
1982 Cannes Film Festival Two 
Canadian films will be featured 
in the Midnight Series: David 
Acomba’s Hank Williams: The 
Show He Never Gave, starring 


Sneezy Waters and Dixie Seatle, 
and Chris Windsor’s Big Meat 
Eater. 

Five will be presented as 
part of the Author As Screen- 
writer seminar: Irvin Kersh- 
ners The Luck of Ginger Cof- 
fey, Gilles Carle's Les Plouffe, 
Claude Jutra’s Surfacing and 
two Allan King films, One 


Night Stand and Who HasSeen - 


the Wind. 
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Creation of $25 million Support Fund forautomatic /selective aid 


The Cinema 

Support Fund 

The keystone of the measures 
recommended by the Commis- 
sion is the creation ofa Support 
Fund, principally derived from 
those who use or benefit from 
film. If this recommendation is 
followed, the fund would ini- 
tially contain about $25 mil- 
lion, and would grow as the 
use of film and television grows 
in the province. 

The fund, to be administered 
by the Institut québécois du 
cinéma, would receive monies 
from the following sources: 

1. A 10% tax on each theatre 
ticket. 

2. An increase of 5% on the 
sales tax charged on the broad- 
cast time used by commercials 
and prestigious sponsored pro- 
grams. 

3. An increase of 10% on the 
sales tax charged for the basic 
services of the cable compa-. 
nies. 

4. An additional tax of $2 on 
each blank video-cassette 


(measuring less than 3/4 inch) 
sold. 

5. A statutory sum from the 
Ministry of Cultural Affairs, 
equal to 5% of its annual bud- 
get. 

At the present time, thereisa 
10% amusement tax on theatre 
tickets which is rebated to the 
municipalities. It is hoped that 
this tax will be transferred to 
the Support Fund, and that no 
additional amount will be 
charged at the box-office. 

As for the cable tax, the Com- 
mission reasons that the cable 
companies benefit from some 
films which they telecast with- 
out paying royalties, and that 
rebating to the local film in- 
dustry is simply reasonable. 
Also, since the numbers of sub- 
scribers augment: with the 


quality of films telecast, there 
is a direct relation between the 
success of the cable companies, 
and their interest in support- 
ing a vigorous local industry. 
In 1978, 24 television stations 
telecast 16,000 feature films to 


900 million spectators, the Com- 
mission reports. Not only does 
cable live from films, but the 
attendance at the box office is 
affected by the cable compa- 
nies’ success; therefore, the 
need to redirect cable profits 
into the film industry. 

As for the tax on virgin video- 
tapes, the Commission states 
that most of the non-profession- 
al size tapes are bought for the 
purposes of pirating films and 
programs for home use, and 
that no royalties are to be ex- 
pected from this source ; hence, 
the rationale of taking those 
“royalties” up-front with a $2 
tax on each tape. 

Finally, the Commission ar 
gues, the provincial govern- 
ment has a direct interest in 
maintaining and reinforcing the 
film industry because of its 
direct cultural importance to 
the French-speaking popula- 
tion of North America. It hopes 
that the contribution which 
has always been forthcoming 
from the provincial treasury 


LOCATION 


LIGHTING KITS 


New Fiber Glass Housing 


@ Fiber Glass Housing designed for safe, cool 
operation. Very durable. Fully insulated. 


® Kit includes variety of accessories for versatile 


operation. 


@ A wide selection of models for T.V., news, 
video interview, film and still photography. 


\WY/Kingsway Film Equipment Ltd. 


Head office : 
821 Kipling Avenue, Toronto Ont, M8Z 5G8 
(446) 233-1104 
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will be maintained. 

“Once the Support Fund isin 
place,” the chapter concludes, 
“the amounts which it will ac- 
cumulate will be directly relat- 


’ ed to the performance of the 


film industry, since it will draw 
its monies from those who go 
to the theatres and who watch 
television. This is the origin of 
the challenge of excellence 
which we propose to all sectors 
of the industry and of the 
profession.” 


Institut québécois 
du cinéma 
and its branches 
The Commission suggests a re- 
organization of the Institut 
québécois du cinéma, and the 
addition of three new, semi- 
autonomous branches. 

In the past, the strength of 
the IQC-— the fact that its board 


of directors was made up of 


representatives of the private 
sector and, therefore, respon- 
sive to its needs — was also its 
weakness, leaving it open to 
accusations of conflict of in- 
terest, favoritism, etc. The re- 
form would enlarge represen- 
tation while reducing the areas 
of potential conflict of interest. 
of interest. 

The new IQC would be 
made up of 12 members(instead 
of the present seven), represent- 
ing producers, directors, per- 
formers, distributors, exhibit- 
ors, suppliers, technicians and 
authors-composers. More than 
one professional organization 
may be represented. The Minis- 
ter of Cultural Affairs would 
name four additional mem- 
bers, to represent the interests 
of television, the regions, and 
the public. Each member would 
serve as an individual, and not 
as a representative of an organ- 
ization. : 

The president of the IQC 
would be named by the Minis- 
ter from among the eight mem- 
bers coming from the private 
film sector. Members would 
serve on a part-time basis and 
would hire personnel as its 
mandate requires to fulfil the 
following : 

1. The IQC advises the 
Minister on policy questions 


concerning cinema, authorizes. 


studies, surveys, etc. 

2. The IQC determines poli- 
cies and orientations for its 
own branches, determining 
the amounts to be expended by 
the Société d'aide au cinéma 
(The Granting Corporation), 
the Société de promotion du 
cinéma (The Promotional Cor- 
poration), and the Société du 
financement (The Financing 
Corporation). 

3. Upon the recommendation 
of the IQC, the Minister names 
directors and a_ president- 
executive-director for each of 
these three branches. 

Obviously, the establishment 
of these three corporations 
constitute the greatest innova- 


tion in this chapter. The execu- 
tive directors of the three bran- 
ches would serve for five years 
while the part-time directors 
serve for a renewable term of 
three years. Unlike the directors 
of the IOC, the directors of 
these three corporations may 
not have an interest in the film 
industry, and may not have any 
relations to any project request- 
ing funds from the corpora- 
tions. 

The Granting Corporation 
gives a selective aid to screen- 
play development, production, 
experimental films and to 
publications. It may use grants, 
investments, prizes, etc., to do 
so. 

The Promotional Corporation 
involves itself with Québécois 
cinema within the province 
and abroad. It aids distribution 
and diffusion, exhibition and 
exports, is present at festivals 
and special manifestations. It 
is also responsible for the 
promotion of film culture within 
Quebec. 

The Financing Corporation 
attributes automatic aid to 
screenwriters, directors, pro- 
ducers, distributors and exhi- 
bitors (see chapter on Orienta- 
tions). It also administers the 
production credits accumulated 
by the television and cable com- 
panies. 


Orientations 

and programs 

The Commission concluded 
that all aid given at present to 
support the film industry, from 
the arts councils through the 
present grants/loans at the IQC 
and the Canadian Film Dev- 
elopment Corporation, was dis- 
cretionary. This gave undue 
importance to the various 
boards of directors, and the 
Commission felt it important 
to balance this discretionary 
aid with some sort of automatic 
returns. 


‘Automatic returns 


The Commission therefore 
recommends that the following 
program be administered by 
the Financing Corporation of 
the IOC: 

1. The producer will receive 
the equivalent of 12% of the 
cost of each theatre ticket sold. 

2. The director and the 
screenwriter will each receive 
the equivalent of 1.5% of each 
ticket sold. (The same person 
may not accumulate the roles 
of director and screenwriter.) 

If more than one producer, 
director, screenwriter is named 
in the credits of the film, the 
amount is divided according to 
their contractual participation 
in the film. 

These monies must be re 
invested in a Québécois film 
project within three years, or 
the monies are forfeited and 
returned to the Support Fund. 


<> 


Success and quality to share bonuses with research, innovations 


The monies are not to be trans- 
ferred until the project is ready, 
and cannot be used to wipe 
out a debt incurred elsewhere. 


Bonus for success 


The Commission also sug- 
gests that the director/author 
or the director and the author 
of a successful film be auto- 
matically awarded a bonus for 
script development. The criteria 
of success are to be established 
by the IQC but it is suggested 
that the definition be large 
enough to encompass several 
films (“any film having regis- 
tered a number of ticket sales 
superior to the average num- 
ber of ticket sales made by Qué- 
bécois films exhibited in the 
same year may be considered a 
“success’’). 


Other criteria must be es 
tablished for non-theatrical 
films which cannot point to 
‘box-office’; the Commission 
suggests that sales figures 
might be used. 


Prizes awarded in both cases 
should be equivalent to the 
maximum granted by the Grant 
Corporation to screenwriters, 
and should be awarded to writ- 
ers via a production company 
in order to foster strong produc- 
tion unities. 


Bonus for quality 

A jury should be established 
by the Grant Corporation to 
award original, innovative 
work and 
“talented creative teams.” A 
point system to judge photo 
graphy, direction, “originality 
of treatment,” “modern-ness of 
idea,” etc. should be established 
and each feature film will be 
judged. The three feature films 
which receive the highest num- 
ber of points will share the 
bonus pro-rata, according to 
the points awarded. The Com- 
mission suggests that the 
amount to be divided in the 
first year should not be inferior 
to $500,000, and that the prize 
should be divided among the 
investors in the film (exclud- 
ing public investors). 

Similar prizes should be 
established for non-feature 
categories. All bonuses are to 
be considered returns from 
production. 


Research aid 

Prefacing its recommenda- 
tion, the Commission states 
that it “accords much impor 
tance to the development of a 
sector concerned with research 
and experimenting, with the 
creation of production units 
which explore techniques, lan- 


to grant to most 


guages, genres, narrative modes 
and, sometimes, new relations 
between the film and the spec 
tator.” 

The Commission therefore 
recommends the creation of a 
$1.5 million budget in the first 
year to be awarded selectively 
to projects concerned with re 
search and experimentation. 
The grant may go as high as to 
cover 80% of such a project. Al 
though monies so granted may 
be reimbursed, economic via- 
bility should not weigh as 
heavily as qualities of innova- 
tion, originality and ‘“moder- 
nite.” 


Television and the 
independent sector 

Noting the imbalance be 
tween the mounting influence 
of television and the indepen 
dent sector, the Commission 
makes several recommenda- 
tions. 

1. That the Canadian Radio 
television and Telecommunica- 
tions Commission (CRTC) im- 
pose upon all licensees the 
obligation to produce 25% of 
their ‘Canadian content from 
the private sector. 

2. That, in order to encourage 
the involvement of the tele 
vision sector in independent 
production, a part of the taxes 


received from the television 
companies for the Support 
Fund be set aside as produc- 
tion credits, to be invested in 
production by the company 
within two years. These sums 
must not be used to buy pro 
grams but to produce new 
programs in conjunction with 
the private sector (the TV com- 
pany may not hold an interest 
in the producing company). 

3. The Commission recom- 
mends that stations pay a more 
reasonable price to acquire 
programs, and that all pro 
grams be bought through Que- 
bécois distributors unless the 
rights are held directly by the 
producer. 


Radio-Québec 

The Commission recom- 
mends that in-house produc- 
tion at Radio Quebec be frozen, 
and that all additional produc- 
tion be done by the private sec- 
tor; and that5% of the amounts 
awarded R-Q by the province 
go into co-productions with 
the private sector. 


Tax shelter 

The Commission recom- 
mends maintaining the 100% 
capital cost allowance, deduc- 
tible in a single year for any 
film defined as a Canadian pro- 


duction by the Minister of Com 
munications, and suggests es 
tablishing a 150% cca for any 
Quebécois film, as defined by 
the IOC. It hopes that the IOC 
“will not impose criteria which 
are either too severe or too 
complicated” as they tend to 
“dissuade investors’ from using 
the shelter. 


Reclaiming the Market 
Noting that the domination of 
the distribution/exhibition 
sector by foreign (read Ameri 
can) interests is becoming 
stronger in most of the western 
world, the Commission insists 
that regaining control over the 
market in Quebec must be a 
priority. 

It recommends that only 
companies which are 80% 
owned by Canadians be allow- 
ed to distribute films in Que- 
bec. 


Aid to distributors 

and exhibitors 

It also recommends a program 
of automatic returns, to be 
applied in cases where distri- 
butors or exhibitors are 80% 
Quebecois owned. The program 
shall be administered by the 
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THE GOLDEN SHEAF 


known around the world for excellence in film and video 


SCRIPT DEVELOPMENT 
WORKSHOP 


featuring top Canadian writers 


PEALE EELS 


International Smorg 


November 5 and 6 


Friday Nov. 5 


Golden Sheaf Award Banquet 
and DANce saturday Nov. é 


Festival Week 


November 1-7, 1982 


View the best at Yorkton, continuous screenings 


For information contact: 
Yorkton Short Film/Video Festival 


P.O, Box 477 


Yorkton, Saskatchewan, Canada S3N 2W4 


(306) 782-7077 
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Strong measures to encourage national cinema, counter Majors 


Financing Corporation. 

In cases where a Québécois 
distributor and exhibitor work 
together to show a film, 10% of 
the box office shall automati- 
cally return to them, in a pro- 
portion to be negotiated be 
tween them. Like the produc 
tion returns, these monies are 
to be used to reinvest in the 


1500 PAPINEAU STREET. MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA H2K 4L9 


system, acquiring other distri- 
bution rights, improving or 
developing theatres or investing 
in production. In cases where 
only one partner is Québécois, 
5% of the box office shall be 
accorded to him. 

Monies must be reinvested 
within two years or return to 
the Support Fund. 


To stimulate the 
theatrical circulation 
of a national cinema 


To stimulate interest in distri- 
buting productions made in 
Quebec, an automatic return 
will be made to both the distri- 
butor and the exhibitor of 5%. 
Again, the same person or com- 


CRIPT TO SCREEy, 


CANADAS 
LARGEST 
MOTION PICTURE 
PRODUCTION 
CENTRE 


(514) 527-8671 


pany cannot accumulate both 
functions. 

The Commission notes that 
it expects these incentives to 
prove more effective than 
coercive policies like quotas 
and levies. 

Again, the monies must be 
spent in producing Québécois 


films within two years, or must . 


TELEX 05 561 722 


be returned to the Support 
Fund. 


Dubbing, sub-titling... 


Still, today, French versions of 
big films are seldom available 
in Quebec until after the origi- 
nal English version has run 
out; this is due to Canada’s 
status as ‘domestic market for 
the American Majors. The 
Commission hopes to counter. 
act this tendency with the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 
For a non-French language 
film to receive a permanent 
exhibition visa from the Cinema 
Supervisory Board, it must be 
accompanied by a French ver 
sion (sub-titled or dubbed). 
During the first release of the 
film, an equivalent number of 
copies must be made available 


_ of the French and _ original 


version. 

Such a film may also receive 
a permanent visa if the pro- 
poser of the film can prove that 
he has a contract for the dub- 
bing of the film with a Quebec 
company, and if he has already 
released to that company the 
elements necessary for the 
dub. 

If no French version of a film 
is available, a film may receive 
a temporary visa of 60 days, 
and must prove that no French 
version is ayailable. When that 
visa expires, the film must be 
withdrawn for 180 days after 
which a permanent visa will be 
awarded for a single copy of 
the film only. 


In the next issue of Cinema 
Canada, No. 89, we shall con- 
tinue to translate the essential 


_ portions of “Une question de 


survie et d’excellence.” In- 
cluded in that issue will be the 
rest of the chapter concerning 
Orientations and touching on 
commercials and government 


- sponsored films, and com- 


mercials and the private sec 
tor. There will also be an ex- 
amination of the chapters con- 
cerning the Cinema and Video 
Commission. (permits, ‘billet- 
terie’, registration of video- 
discs and_ videocassettes), 
Supervising the Cinema (ques- 
tions of classification and 
visas), Education, Animation 
and Regionalisation; and fi- 
nally, the creation of a Profes- 
sional School of Cinema and 
Video. 


(cont. from p. 7) 


special interest pay-television 
operators C-Channel. Clarkson 
confirmed that an offer had 


- been made.by the pay channel, 


but stated he had not signed 
any contracts. He added that 
any such move on his part 
would have to be approved 
first by the Festival’s board of 
directors, who would need to 
be shown that there would be 
no conflict of interest. 
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Producers hope fora breakthrough, take their case to the press 


TORONTO — For an indepen- 
dent filmmaker, exposure on 
national television or at an 
international film festival is a 
crucial step in a film’s market- 
ing, promotion, and distribu- 
tion. 

But for Canadian indepen- 
dent filmmakers Peter William- 
son and Ira Levy, who produced 
and directed a 40-minute docu- 
mentary, The Breakthrough, for 
Lauron Prod. Ltd. of Toronto in 
1981, getting such valuable 
exposure for their film has been 
a hard and frustrating expe 
rience. 

The Breakthrough is a 

moving film about how three 
victims of cerebral palsy are 
able to “break through” their 
severe physical handicaps and 
communicate with the “nor 
mal’ world through Blissym- 
bols, a_ pictorial language 
system designed to help victims 
of the disease. The film was 
selected as best overall pro- 
duction at the 1981 Canadian 
Film and Television Awards 
last November. 
‘ The Canadian Television 
Network purchased the broad- 
cast rights last year, but have 
yet to air the film. According to 
director Levy, CTV planned to 
use it as part of their current 
affairs series W5; but after 
waiting most of 1982 for the 
program to be scheduled, he 
and Williamson were informed 
by the W5 producers that The 
Breakthrough would not be 
included in the program's 1982- 
83 schedule. “They told us it 
was not for them, that theyd 
programmed it (that type of 
material) before,” said Levy. 

Then the film was rejected 
by the Toronto Festival of Fes- 
tivals last month, though pro- 
ducer Williamson felt confident 
the festival would accept the 
film since it was an indepen- 
dently produced Canadian film 
which had received critical 
acclaim but little exposure. 

The film was first rejected by 
programmer Kay Armatage for 
her New Directors/New Direc- 
tion series, then again on an 
appeal to festival director 
Wayne Clarkson. While Wil 


liamson and Levy were in 
Ecuador shooting a film during 
August, Siobhan Flanagan, 
script consultant on The Break- 
through, got a reply from Ar 
matage that the film had been 
rejected by the festival because 
it had been partially funded by 
a corporation (Commodore 
Computers) and that it was 
festival policy not to accept 
films funded by corporations. 
This prompted Flanagan to 
write a letter to Clarkson on 
behalf of the filmmakers, which 
appeared in Cinema Canada 
No. 87. 

“Kay Armatage said to me it 
was against the policy of the 
festival to show films funded 
by corporations,’ Flanagan 
told Cinema Canada. “She never 
suggested it (the rejection) was 
because of the film’s quality.” 

Armatage was out of town 
and not available forcomment, 
but Clarkson denied that the 
film was rejected because ofits 
funding, simply explaining that 
the festival “chose not to pre 
sent to film.” Clarkson's evalua- 
tion of the film was that it was 
“a unique film given its subject’ 
but that its approach was “not 
particularly inventive, rather 
standard.” 

Both Levy and Williamson 
say they are resigned that their 
film will not be screened at the 
Toronto festival. But’ they 
wonder aloud why any film 
should be discriminated against 
because of its funding, and 
Williamson has asked Clarkson 
for a written explanation of 
why the film was rejected. They 
question whether the CFTA 
award has any strength or 
validity within its own coun- 
try, and ask why a film which 
could win the CFTA’s top award 
literally has not been seen in 
Canada. 

Williamson and Levy plan a 
private screening of The Break- 
through for industry members 
and the media Sept. 24, at10 :45 
a.m. (Quinn Sound) to give their 
film some badly needed expo- 
sure. “We're not concerned with 


’ the festival and its politics, just 
like we're not concerned with 


CTV and its politics, except 


gather support during T.0. fest 


TORONTO — The Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee of Canadian Indepen- 
dent Filmmakers has announced 
it will conduct a seminar at the 
1982 Toronto Festival of Festi- 
vals in an attempt to consolidate 
support for their brief on the 
state of the film industry, re 
cently presented to Commu- 
nications Minister Francis Fox. 

The seminar is a late addition 
to the Festival's Trade Forum 
and will take place September 
14 at 7:30 p.m. in the Embassy 
Room of the Hotel Plaza II. Ex- 
pected members of the panel 


include filmmakers Stephen 
Zoller, Martin Harbury, Angelo 
Stea, Larry Moore, Sally Dun- 
das, and Sturla Gunnarson. 

The Ad Hoc Committee plans 
to use the seminar to ask groups 
and individuals within the in- 
dependent production sector 
to voice their concerns about 
the industry's future. The com- 
mittee was formed earlier this 
year to give unaffiliated inde 
pendent filmmakers a voice in 
the film policy discussions cur- 
rently being held by the federal 
government. 


when it comes to getting our 
film seen,” said Levy. William- 
son feels there is a principle 
involved in The Breakthrough’s 


situation, that of proper support, 


for Canadian independent film- 
making in this country. “If we 
(independents) can’t go out 
and make films, if the only 
people who can make films are 


the NFB, the Arts Council, and 
the CBC, it is not very healthy,” 
he said, adding“ there are plenty 
of films like The Breakthrough 
not getting shown.” 
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DOCUMENTARY RECORDING 
The best and smallest 


The combination of a Nagra SN recorder and 
a SQN mini-mixer has proven to be unbeatable for 
documentary sound recording in rugged terrain 

and under adverse conditions. 


recording quality: Nagra superb 
recording time: 40 minutes (1 mil fape) 
weight: 2 kilograms for a complete system, 
20% of standard recorder 


The mixer generates a pilotone signal of 10 hz, 
has one line input and three mic. inputs switchable 
for universal powering. Each input is equipped with 
alternators of between 10 and 20 db as well as 

long frequency attenuator filters and 


a switchable limiter. 


RI/NAGRA 


6467 Northam Dr. 
Mississauga, Ontario 
LAV 1/2 


Toronto : (416) 677-4033 
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THE WORLD FILM FESTIVAL 
1982 AWARDS 


Best Film/Grand Prix des omeriques 
| BRIMSTONE 
: Richard Loncraine (Great Britain) 


@ Claude Jutra, Pierre Juneau, Clément Richard, Denise Filiatrault, Roger Hanin, Monique Bégin 


TIEMPO DE LA REVANCHA 
Adolfo Aristarain (Argentina) 


No one ee 
; Slava Tsukerman (U.S.A,) 
can hold a candle 
| Jury Award 
LA FAMILLE DE MARATHON 


for its originality and its social impact 
to Us : : ' Slobodan Sijan (Yugoslavia) 
for its comedy performances 


Help Cinema Canada TO TRAP A KIDNAPPER 
celebrate 10 years of Sedo usapaly 
y for its photography 
publication by taking 
Best Actress 
out a subscription. In ELEONORA GIROGI in BOROTALCO 
return, we'll provide all by Carlo Verdone (Italy) 
. the film news, views and Best Actor 
JEAN ROCHEFORT in L/INDISCRETION (France) 
interviews you'll need to keep | tigsniss pa 
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t or tim 
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Canada Jean Eustache (France) 
z Jury Award for Short 
PLAYERS 


John Halas (Great Britain) 
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International Press Award for the Best Canadian Feature 
Film out of Competition 


D Individuals: $18. 0 Companies and institutions : $24. 


(a saving of $6 off cover price) 
(Add $5 postage for USA and overseas per year 
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Best Documentary | 
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Romy Schneider Award for the Young Discovery 


4s 


' UE Y ANA” 
ANA ANGUITA in “LAS AVENTURAS DE ENRIQ 


, UNTRY CObE 
by Tito Fernandez (Spain) 


OG Payment enclosed O Bill my VISA acc. no. 


Expiry date st Popular Film of the Festival 


D Bill me. P.O. no 


Air Canada Award for the Mo 


ER 
RATUR THE MAN FROM SNOWY RIV 


————————————_—_—_———eeee 
George Miller (Australia) 

Mail coupon to Cinema Canada, Box 398, Outremont Station, Montreal H2V 4N3 
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CALGARY — The Ruffian, a $5 
million France-Canada co-pro- 
duction, roughs it on location 
in Western Canada from August 
3 to September 4, then returns 
to Montreal for 5-6 weeks. The 
action-adventure about a min- 
er’s chase for lost gold is pro- 
duced by René Malo of Corpo- 
ration Image M et M. John Scott 
is production manager for 
western locations at Invermere 
and Golden, B.C. Lino Ventura, 
Claudia Cardinale and August 
Schellenberg star in the film, 
which is written and directed 
in French by Jose Giovanni. 

° 
Escape from the Creep Zone 
(changing the early tattoo of 
Road Gangs), a sci-fi action 
adventure, plans to shoot in 
Calgary, Drumheller and south- 
ern Alberta in late September. 
Joe Thornton is unit location 
manager for director Jean 
LaFleur and production man- 
ager Phil McPhedran of Zone 
Productions. 

e 
Meanwhile, Running Brave 
(which was Jndian in an earlier 
incarnation) has ruffled a few 
feathers in Alberta, according 
to some members of the film 
industry here. Although the $8 
million budget originated with 
the Erminsskin band of Hobbe- 
ma, Alberta, apparently, few of 
the key personnel hired have 
been Albertans. 

Don Shebib (Heartaches) 


Humongous opens 
via Astral Films 


TORONTO - Astral Films will 
release Canadian-produced 
horrorthriller Humongous in 
Calgary and Edmonton Sep- 
tember 10, in Montreal, Winni- 
peg, and Vancouver September 
17, andin Toronto, Ottawa, and 
Southern Ontario October 1, 
according to a company spokes- 
man. 

Directed by Paul Lynch and 
written by William Gray, the 
film stars Janet Julian, David 
Wallace, Janet Baldwin, and 
Joy Boushel. It is produced by 
Anthony Kramreither, executive 
producer M.M. (“Mickey”) Ste- 
venson. 

Humongous was released 
in.the U.S. earlier this summer 
by Embassy Films, and has 
made over $1.5 million on the 
east Coast, according to Kram- 
reither. 


Rogers invests in 
cable decoders 


TORONTO — Rogers Cablesys- 
tems, Inc., has signed a long. 
term agreement with Zenith 
Radio Corporation for address. 
able cable television decoders 
to be used in Rogers Pay TV 
operations in Canada. 


directs Robby Benson (as Billy 


Mills) for Englander Produc 
tions of Los Angeles. (Mills, a 
Sioux Indian from South Da- 
kota, won a gold medal in the 
10,000-metre race at the 1964 
Tokyo Olympics.) The ‘film 
shoots from August 8 to mid- 
October in the Edmonton and 


Drumheller area and Kansas. 
Bette Chadwick (a real live 
Albertan) of the Other Agency 
Casting Limited, handles Al 
berta casting for Deirdre Bowen 
of Toronto. The production 
company will create the crowd 
sequences for a track meet by 
giving away 2500 tickets to an 
Edmonton Driller/San Diego 
Sockers game to _ potential 


extras. 


Meanwhile, both Superman II 
and Chautauqua Girl are gear- 
ing up for simultaneous August 
17 starts in Calgary, despite 
less than smooth travels with 
unions. Chautauqua Girl, atwo- 
hour CBC television movie, 
was postponed by last year’s 
national NABET strike, and 
Superman III has been the sub- 
ject of a jurisdictional dispute 
between IATSE and Teamsters 
regarding the drivers (with 


IATSE, for the present, behind 
the wheels). Meanwhile, some 
Calgary actors face the novel 
(and euphoric) experience of 
being in demand for both 
shoots. 

As well, the three-part CBC 
mini-series Vanderberg will 
shoot in Calgary in October, 
bringing the number of major 
productions on location in 
Alberta in summer/fall 82 toa 
grand total of six. 


National 
Film Board 
of Canada 


Office 
national du film 
du Canada 
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An eclectic collection of four NFB 
films will be screened at Toronto’s 
Festival of Festivals September 9 — 
18. The films are about chess, about 
a Canadian artist, about finding 
one’s double, and about nuclear 
disarmament. 


The chess film is Gilles Carle's latest 
feature documentary, The Great 
Chess Movie, which premiered in 
French (Jouer Sa Vie) during the 
Montreal World Film Festival last 
month. The film is a panoramic 
view of the centuries old game of 
wit and patience, linking chess with 
history and present day internation- 
al politics. The spotlight is on the 
world champions: Bobby Fischer, 
the American «Wiz Kid,» who lost 
his championship by default; Ana- 
toly Karpov, the Soviet player subsi- 
dized by his government and refer- 
red to by some as the «Martian»; 
and Viktor Kortchnoi, who left home 
and family to play chess in the 
West. NFB cameras capture the 
action at international tournaments 
and at the World Championship in 
Merano, Italy where Karpov and 
Kortchnoi faced each other last fall. 
The Great Chess Movie was co- 
directed by Carle and Camille Cou- 
dari; Héléne Verrier was the pro- 
ducer. 


The Canadian artist is Paraskeva 
Clark, the subject of Gail Singer's 
Portrait of An Artist as an Old Lady. 
The film is a cameo of the irascible 
Clark, now in her eighties, still drink- 


Three of the key «players» in The Great Chess Movie. From left to right 
director, Gilles Carle; Soviet world chess champion, Anatoly Karpov; 
and NFB producer Hélene Verrier. 


ing beer, cursing and flirting. In 
the film she speaks freely of her life 
and unabashedly confronts friends 
and strangers alike with her out- 
spoken views on art, capitalism and 
the existential problems of being a 
woman. Feminist Germaine Greer 
is the narrator. 


In End Game in Paris Veronika Soul 
takes on the formidable task of 
illustrating fragments and ideas from 
lan Adams novel of the same name. 
Both the book and the film explore 
Adam’s belief that «.. any of us 
could encounter our double.» Soul 


has already established herself in 
the field of animation. This is her 
first live-action drama. 


The consequences of nuclear war 
is the subject of Terri Nash’s film /f 
You Love This Planet. The film com- 
bines the words of Dr. Helen Caldi- 
cott, National President of Physi- 
cians for Nuclear Responsibility, 
with archival footage of Hiroshima. 
If You Love This Planet has already 
drawn large audiences in Toronto 
and New York, where it was screen- 
ed during Nuclear Disarmament 
week last June. ’ 
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NFB Offices in Canada: 


Headquarters - Montreal (514) 333-3452 


National Capital -Ottawa (613) 996-4259 


Pacific region - Vancouver (604) 666-1716 Quebec region: Montreal (514) 283-4823 
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Atlantic region - Halifax (902) 426-6000 
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From the actors point of view, the 
“boom” years from 1978 to 1981 offered 
the first real opportunity of professional 
work in film. Nearly a quarter of a 
billion dollars was spent making dozens 
of Canadian feature films. The actor 
who did land roles gained major film 
experience which was previously in- 
accessible to him. 

He had a crack at playing more visible 
parts in both support and lead categories 
and, consequently, gained media and 
audience recognition. He had the op- 
portunity of working with seasoned 
international professionals, thereby 
allowing him to gauge his talents by 
internationally competitive standards. 
There was money to be made — some- 
times double, triple or even quadruple 
what he had been accustomed to making. 
This resulted in the actor acquiring a 
more acute business sense. He became 
familiar with negotiations, contracts, 
promotion’ and distribution. He began 
to differentiate between filmmakers with 
vision and those who were inspired by 
short-term thinking. He saw the real pos 
sibility of a formidable motion picture 
industry in his own country, and he 
wanted it. 

When, in 1981, the boom went bust, 
the actor saw that most of the films 
which were made during this period 
had not received distribution and those 
that did rarely made competitive major- 
league money. This came as no surprise. 
From the start, the majority of scripts 
was deficient in dialogue and character 
development. Further, the primary func 
tion of the screenplay — to tell a good 
story, and to tell it originally — was 
neglected, there being too much em- 
phasis on formula writing and obvious 
imitation of previously successful genre 
films. Often it was left to the actor to 
make the script fly. He invested so 
much time in trying to make it work that 
he was robbed of the necessary concen- 
tration needed to do his job: act. If the 
movie is good, the attor can be good, 
not the other way around. 

Television producer Moses Znaimer, 
who acted in Atlantic City and Misdeal, 
explains: “You look at the incredible 
torrent of failed movies and you can't 
point to the acting as the central point of 
failure. The production was frequently 
bad, the financing was atrocious, the 
marketing was silly, but the acting was 
almost uniformly good.” 


Paul Kelman has acted in many films 
and on the stage, and had the lead role 


in Dal Productions’ film My B} 
Valentine A ee ta 


Boom ! 
(1) 


The actor’s point of view 


by Paul Kelman 


@ R.H. Thompson, one of the most versatile and competent actors 


@ Nick Mancuso, back from Hollywood to buy his Ticket to Heaven 


@ Saul Rubinek, the only memorable character in Agency 


Movie-making is a commercial indus- 
try, but the fundamental impetus to 
make a film must be creative. The two 
do not contradict one another. On the 
contrary, as the Americans have known 
for over half a century, the dynamics of 
feature film production is a synthesis of 
art and business. 

One cannot make a film just because 
the money is available through the 
federal capital cost allowance, or by 
way of development and interim finan- 
cing through the Canadian Film De- 
velopment Corporation. In the boom 
years, these measures simply opened 
the door to the American Majors who 
were willing to listen and co-produce 
on their own terms. One makes a film 
because there is something to say, an 
idea to be communicated, a story to be 
told or, more specifically, “shown”. 
Then one goes out and finds the money. 
The short-term thinking producers, 
anxious to cash in on opportunity, went 
to the Americans out of insecurity and 
became intoxicated with stars and 
dollar signs. 

We're not talking here of a lack of 
nationalism or patriotism, but of Cana- 
dian talent, available and capable, being 
forced to take a back seat. When a 
producer looked to Hollywood to legi- 
timize his Canadian production, he 
ended up being told what to do. ‘He who 
pays the piper calls the tune’ 

These decisions affected the actor in 
that the roles which became available 
were mostly in support of American 
stars. Often second-rate “TV Guide’ 
name-actors ended up playing roles 
that could easily have been played by 
Canadian actors. But Canadian actors, 
it was feared, couldn't guarantee, at 
minimum, an American television sale. 

Consequently, producers went after 
actors who did it for the money, not 
because they were irresistably right for 
the role. This was also obvious in the 
choice of scripts the actor had to work 
with — scripts bought from American 
writers because they were American 
and not necessarily because the pro 
ducer had a creative desire to produce 
that specific script. All this led to inflated 
costs and salaries. 

Meatballs was one of the first movies 
to demonstrate that investment in Ca- 
nadian films was viable. Grossing over 
seventy million dollars worldwide on 
an original production cost of about a 
million, it precipitated the production 
of many imitations. Actor Keith Knight 
of Meatballs fame and eight other Cana- 
dian features explains. “People who 
didn’t know all that much about making 
films saw a buck to be made and jumped 
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right in. A lot of trash resulted — a lot of 
trash which I took part in. I only wish 
more filmmakers had cared enough to 
make sure they knew what making a 
film was really about. It's no good in the 
end turning to an actor to make the 
turkey fly. You had to be able to write on 
your feet because the scripts were often 
no more than second drafts. However, 
all the films I acted in, even the bad 
ones, provided me with invaluable 
learning experience.” 

Faced with this situation, most actors 
did not get stuck in a posture of dissatis- 
faction. Instead, like Knight, they worked 
hard at what they were offered, learning 
their craft as they went along, and 
developing an ever-increasing critical 
sense of the business of filmmaking and 
film-acting. They also knew it was inevit- 
able that some smaller budget films 
couldn’t afford to play the tax shelter 
game, and that some weren't even set 
up for that purpose. These films pre- 
sented the actor with a real chance of 
winning the lead and other major roles, 
even if it did mean working for far less 
remuneration than their American 
counterparts were making in other 
Canadian features. 

Among the Canadian actors who won 
starring roles were : Michael Ironside in 
Scanners, Winston Reckert in Heart- 
aches, Nicholas Campbell in The Ama- 
teur, Robert Joy in Atlantic City, Paul 
Kelman in My Bloody Valentine, Nick 
Mancuso, Saul Rubinek and R.H. Thomp- 
son in Ticket to Heaven, and Gabriel Ar 
cand in Les Plouffe. It is significant that 
these films did get distribution and 
earned commercial and/or critical suc- 
cess— the magic combination that gives 
credibility to the word “industry’. 

Those producers who excercized vi- 
sion in the choice of subject matter and 
film-packaging found most of their 
actors in their own talent pool. There 
was no question here of the so-called 
expatriot actor. Talent and producers 
alike see filmmaking as an international 
medium. A Canadian film actor is as 
much an actor if he’s working in the 
U.S. or Khartoum. An international mix 
of actors has always existed for creative 


and economic reasons, For filmmakers 
like Gilles Carle (Les Plouffes), Ralph 
Thomas (Ticket to Heaven), Zale Dalen 
(Hounds of Notre Dame), Don Shebib 
(Heartaches) and newcommer Clay 
Borris (Alligator Shoes), vision payed 
off for them, their producers and their 
talent. 

Saul Rubinek, this year’s Genie Award 
winner for Best Supporting Actor, has 


. worked in the U.S. and Canada on films 


like Agency, High Point, Deathship, 
Ticket to Heaven, By Design and in the 
American film Soup for One in which 
he had the starring role. Says Rubi- 
nek: “Suddenly the Canadian actor had 
the possibility of making $100,000 a year. 
I'm not talking about those few actors 
who have their own business, but the 
normal work-a-day actor. He had a 
chance of making money, of buying a 
home — the way people in other busi- 
nesses do.” 

But the actor's dream of having a big 
money-making movie career remained 
that — just a dream, an illusion. In a 
commercial industry like film, either 
you make it or you don’t. 

Athough business’ expectations, 
career expectations and artistic expec 
tations blossomed, fulfillment and 
international exposure was denied 
the Canadian actor, Either his films 
never saw the light of day, were imme- 
diately sold to TV, or came out and 
disappeared quickly. In Canada he 
gained local industry recognition, but 
Hollywood wasn't offering anything be- 
cause the higher profile roles were 
being played (badly) by primarily Ame- 
rican second-rate actors at exhorbitant 
salaries. All this for, at least, the guaran- 
tee of a TV sale so that the producer 
could pass his prospectus around to 
potential investors. 

Rubinek continues. “The films did not 
make money. People started to go bank- 
rupt and invest elsewhere. This wasn’t 
the subsidized theatre or television 
(CBC) the actor was used to. The actor 
had to face up to reality as he would in 
any big city where he’s involved in any 
commercial enterprise. You have to 
balance good work with financial suc- 


@ Gabriel Arcand, straightening out things with Suzanne - 


@ Michael Ironside, hamming it up with Suzanne’s best friend 


— 


cess. Just because you were working on 
one film didn’t mean you were going to 
keep working — not unless there was a 
continuity of film production. If artistic 
fulfillment meant playing leads in 
movies, you were a fool, a dreamer. It’s 
called ‘Leaditis’ : a disease that occurs 
in every country with a film industry. 
You have to learn to settle for less. You 
can be ambitious and go up for things. 
But you have to also learn to practise 
your craft and get fulfillment out ofthat. 

“I know that if I just go after fame and 


_ money and do things I don’t want to do 


in order to do things I want to do (even- 
tually), I'll die inside creatively. And I 
won't know what it is I'm supposed to 
do. Who do you know, that after tasting 
power, says they've had enough? No- 
body... I can’t lose sight of whatever it is 
that makes me able to give something as 
aman to other people through my work. 
“You have to be smart if you’re an 
actor. If you're... hoping that the world is 
going to give you a living just because 
youre talented, you're crazy. Chaplin 
and Keaton were geniuses. Keaton died 
broke. Why? He wasn'ta good business- 
man... He didn’t protect his work 
“The good thing that came out of all 
this was that people got a taste of what 
could be. Some people did good work 
even in bad films. Some learned from 
foreign stars (sometimes what not to 
do). A great deal was learned from 
foreign directors too. We learned some- 
thing about the industry and now there 
are more people than ever who want to 
act, write, produce and direct in film. 


“The bad part is that the way was 
biocked by bad work, badly done. It was 
thoughtless, short-term thinking... but it 
was just a phase. We’re a young nation 
and we're ready.” 

These years transformed the actor 
into a realist. He realized that in order to 
have an enduring industry, it had to be 
built on a solid foundation. Economic 
reality must merge with artistic sensi- 
bility. If the medium is to mature, then 
it's time the business community take 
stock and become more responsive to 
talent. 

Ian MacDougall, deputy director of 
the CFDC, senses a move in that direc- 


tion : “There certainly has been a great 


attrition in the ranks of the producer 
group. The people who were in it for the 
short haul have gone back to investing in 
rapeseed futures. The cost of the films 
made under the tax shelter tended to 
inflate in value. In August, 1979, the cost 
of a feature film here was just under 
four million. Today it’s around a million. 
A lot of it was the fat of the tax shelter, 
and a lot of it was strictly inflation, I 
think it’s much better.to go with a good 
story and a solid cast, and take your 
chances with less money. 

“One of the differences today, as 
opposed to those low budget films that 
were done ten years ago... is we now 
have a talent pool of top professional 
quality. 

“I think there are more peaple around 
who'll work for minimum anda sharein 
the profit because they want to work. 
After all, you're not an actor if you're not 


working. But it seems to me that the 
producers haven't gone in yet and said 
openly and honestly that, yes, there has 
to be one producer and one boss, but that 
they are willing to open their books and 
show you that you are getting an honest 
reading. They could, say ‘We want you 
to act for less than your normal rates, 
with the potential of making money 
down the line, and really share in the 
risk and the reward’.”’ 

“Instead it’s usually (spoken like a 
pirate) ‘Ahar! We get the low rates and 
we'll hide all the extras...’ If producers 
were more open, theyd get more co 
operation and be able to put things 
together. There are a lot of younger 
producers from the milieu who are 
probably interested in working that 
Way.” 

Nick Mancuso, Canada’s 1982 Best 
Actor, offers his insight: “We have 
advantages here. For one, a quarter of 
the world market speaks the same lan- 
guage, English. We have two film indus- 
tries in two countries (U.S. and Canada). 
We have resources on two levels: eco- 
nomic and cultural. As Canadians we 
have exposure to the British and Ame- 
rican systems of acting. We're in an 
extremely competitive arena... and the 
hostile environment of competition is 
what makes it happen. 

“We have the experience now, we 
know the score. A few years ago people 
didn’t have a clue... The talent is here, 
the money is still here. The next logical 
step is for people to get together at some 
level and make their own films: a private 
film industry. 

“Subsidy was good just to keep the 
patient alive, but you don’t want to be 
just alive. You want to be able to jump 
around and breathe, and think, and do 
the whole thing. Well, we don’t have 
producers. Fine, then someone has got 
to say ‘Hey, I can make a buck off of 
these guys (the talent)’. When you're in 
the States, everyone opens the door and 
smiles. Why ? The reason is you are their 
bread and butter. The stakes are higher, 
and they're willing to take the risk.” 

Risk is a common variable in an 
actors work He takes emotional and 
psychological risks in developing~a 
character and exhibiting it. Often he 
risks his life or his health in a difficult 
shoot. He risks his trust, integrity and 
faith in almost every project he takes on. 
It’s the nature of the profession, a hazard 
which takes enormous will and sensi- 
tivity to sustain. It's his choice to be 
vulnerable, and he doesn’t make it light- 
ly. 
Obviously, more risks have to be taken 
by those who make things happen: 
distributors, investors, producers, 
casting agents, and all the middle men 
from brokers to finders. The kind of 
risks that will make a “high volume, low 
cost’ competitive industry. Big money 
’ makers aren't the be-all and end-all, but 
they are a possibility too. As actor Nick 
Campbell put it, “I don’t care how bad 
the economy is, if you've got a good 
product, people will jump at it. The 
“boom” indicated that there are a lot of 
people who are willing to play this 
game. There’s a lot of opportunity here 
and there's a whole re-alignment going 
on. You've got to let the work speak for 
itself.” 

Letting the work speak for itself is 
perhaps the ultimate risk that needs to 
be taken — the reasonable and creative 
risk of making Canadian films which 
say something about who we are or 
where we come from. Again, Moses 
Znaimer adds “If the final funding has 
to come from outside the country be 


cause the gross budget is so large that 
you can’t hope to recoup in your own 
marketplace, then you ought not to be 
surprised that those exterior markets 
come along and tell you what story to 
make and who should be in it. And, 
paradoxically, those are the two central 
things in a movie which I think are the 
most important, and in the boom years, 
were almost never Canadian. The two 
things which the audience most easily 
relates to: the story and the people in 
tre 

Znaimer believes that on a one-and-a- 
half to two million dollar project, in 
which everyone involved works at more 
reasonable rates, an actor could con- 
ceivably make 30 to 50 thousand dollars 
twice a year, rather than getting one or 
two hundred thousand every four years. 
“If the industry pulled off a few dozen of 
these films annually for TV and theatres, 
you could get for the first time a fun- 
damental change in the economics of 
the film industry. You could see any- 
where from four to six hundred thousand 
dollars in domestic television before 
looking at the rest of the world. That 
changes something from rank specula- 


“ tion to a reasonable business proposi- 


tion” says Znaimer. 

In the boom years, when Canadian 
actors were cast in the leading roles, it 
was in the lower budget features and 
they often took short money, from nine 
to twenty thousand. They took it partly 
from inexperience and partly as a hedge 
against the future. Michael Ironside, 
with 25 films to his credit, (among them 
Scanners and the recently-released 
Visiting Hours), shares his experience. 
“I did Scanners for nine and change. I'm 
not embarrassed by that. It was a good 
part. I made my money back on the next 
film. Just because’ producers think 
‘short’ and ‘soft’ costs, doesn’t mean the 
actor has to. I made 18 films before 
Scanners, two of them in leads. Now 
Scanners and Visiting Hours are making 
money and they only have one thing in 
common. They have me in them. There's 
no backtracking, my career is going to go 
on. I’m thinking very much long term. 

“You get typed in structured produc- 
tions, til you break type. In lower budgets. 
they aren't buying on the hoof, they're 
buying favours. You take shorter money 
for freedom. Once they wanted leads, 
they had to groom us for more than sup- 
ports. They had to give us a shot. So they 
bring in Ironside, Kelman, Reckert or 
Campbell, whoever... 

“You have to trust your actor. He can 
help tell your story ; the director has to 
have enough strength for creative argu- 
ment, and you grow. You break type. 
Really if you can’t pay, don’t play. That's 
what it’s about, on all sides.” 

Real talent in this country demands 
artistic and financial parity in its con- 
tribution to the making of films. It’s 
important at this moment in the indus- 
trys development that producers and 
filmmakers realize this as a necessity. 
The Canadian film actor is not the inex- 
perienced and naive talent of five years 
ago. The transformation he underwent 
in the boom era has made him movie- 
wise. He knows what he’s worth and 
what he has to offer. The “boom”, in a 
sense, groomed him for today’s industry. 
His criticism of the lack of insight and 
forsight during the boom years is not a 
chastisement but a reaffirmation of the 
need for responsible and creative ex- 
pertise in film production. 

The actor today is thinking long-term. 
And as Ironside says, “There is no back- 
tracking.” 

fe) 


@ Moses Znaimer, also a young actor after three feature roles 


@ Winston Reckert as he was in Suzanne 
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In the most recent issue of Impulse 
magazine, one of the editors takes a 
broadside swipe at the Canadian film 
industry, suggesting we throw out the 
baby with the bath-water and start 
once again. “There is no longer an 
indigenous cinema in English-speaking 
Canada. Canadian cinema is dead...” 
and on and on. Scriptwriter Arthur 
Fuller responds to the author in the 
article which follows. 


I don’t know who James Dunn is except 
that his name appears on the masthead 
of Impulse and that he authored an 
article entitled ‘Some Notes on an Essay 
About the Death of Canadian Cinema” 
(summer, 1982). But I do conclude after 
reading the piece that a) he is no logi- 
cian ; b) he has neverinvestedacentina 
film; and c) romantic that he is, he 
would rather fill four large magazine 
pages with laments than solutions. To 
give Dunn his due, though, I am seldom 
provoked to respond to articles I read. 
Some comments: 

First off, the bourgeois-nationalist 
schtick Dunn is doing offers up four 
points on a continuum: “authentic” 
Canadian cinema, CanAmerican cine 
ma, American cinema, and a category 
unnamed and, for convenience of argu- 
ment, unacknowledged -— good American 
cinema (A Woman Under the Influence, 
The Godfather, The Black Stallion... add 
your favourites). 

We started out making Canadian pic- 
tures, Dunn argues, then turned to Can- 
American cinema. Not only producers 
turned their backs on Don Owen and 
Shebib, Peter Pearson and Robin Spry. 
Face it; we all did, and for the same 
reason that many of us feel embarrassed 
that we once were hippies. As some wag 
put it, money is the long hair of the 
Eighties. Or hasn't Dunn strolled through 
the Ontario College of Art lately? 

Next, Thomas Hobbes as author of the 
vision of man-as-beast: Dunn should 
leaf through a slightly earlier work 
called the Bible. 

Third, we are all afraid of needles, 
Jim, but don’t let it colour your view of 
dentists. One I know, having seen Skip 
Tracer on the tube one night, said that's 
the kind of movie he'd like to have 
money in, because its quality assured 
enough TV showings that it would 
eventually break even. 

Ralph Thomas and I had seen Ticket 
to Heaven together (prior to its release) 
and discussed it at considerable length. 
Atno time did he hint that his intent was 
to feed “our infantile fantasies of victim- 
ization at the hands of American cultural 
imperialism. It analogizes Canadians as 
poor lambs at the sacrificial altar of 
American films and television” (my 
emphasis). The aforementioned infan- 
tile fantasies are Dunn’s alone, not mine. 
And it is Dunn rather than Ticket who 
does the analogizing here. But perhaps 
he believes, contrary to what the con- 
tent of Impulse usually implies, that 
the artist's intention is irrelevant (a 
Barthesian ?). J think Ralph made a film 
about Moonies and the fact that normal 
citizens are the most susceptible, having 
already bought one line of bunk. 

Here and there the strain of Dunn's 
contemptuous posture toward non- 
artists (dentists especially) gets the 
better of him, as in “Canadians always 
disliked Canadian cinema for all the 
wrong reasons.” The swirl of invective 


ee 


Arthur Fuller, a free-lance writer in 
Toronto, wrote the screenplay to Hit 


and Run with Robin Spry. Dunn managed to like, he again takes a pad Dat he Bie kre ata 
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One response 


from a screenwriter 


by Arthur Fuller 


obscures his point. Would he prefer that 
we dislike Canadian cinema for all the 
right reasons? That we like it for the 
wrong reasons? That we occasionally 
dislike it for the wrong reasons? Or, 
finally, that we cut our preferences 
loose from the leash of reasons? Your 
guess may be better than mine. 

Dunn next tells us Canadians why we 
liked Ticket so much: it looked, felt 
and sounded like an American film. 
Curiously, American critics didn’t think 
so and liked it anyway — but what do 
they know about American film? As 
Dunn defines it: slick, grossly Techni- 
color visuals, slick invisible editing, and 


slick, multi-track, modulated voices — 


with unobtrusive background music. 

Think about this for a moment, Mr. 
Dunn. Against Taxi-Driver, Ticket is 
markedly unslick in its visuals. In fact, 
my eye, at least, detects a continuity 
with precisely the filmmakers Dunn 
champions (Owen and Shebib). As for 
soundtracks, would Dunn prefer noisy- 
location, single-track, unmodulated 
voices? Music so obtrusive that it 
threatens to become foreground music? 

_ And what is it with this invisible editing 
fetish? Would Dunn prefer sloppy, 
visible editing, jump-cuts and freeze- 
frames and other horses Godard flogged 
to death 20 years ago? One can only 
write “fuck’ on a wall so many times 
without growing bored. Artistic issues 
affect all the arts, self-referentialism 
included, and though filmmakers came 
to it late they also moved beyond it 
sooner, while certain novelists, painters 
and critics linger on. 

Next Dunn blithely asserts that if a 
film director's heart is in the right place, 
it matters not what merde he or she 
makes, The right place, as Dunn sees it, 
is a belief in the innate goodness of 
people. AsI intimated earlier, that belief 
is singularly un-Christian, and there is 
rather a Jot of Christian art in the world. 
Certain others have chosen to disbelieve 
it too, Franz Kafka among them. The 
point is, art has nota lot to do with belief 
systems. Dostoevski, they say, was anti- 
Semitic. 

Predictably, Dunn then performs the 
obligatory respect-Quebec piece : “Que 
bécois cinema has not been co-opted by 
corporate and American interests. Qué 
bécois cinema is not CanAmerican cine- 
ma.” Forget Roger Vadim and Marie- 
France Pisier making Hot Touch, Pierre 
David making all Cronenberg’s movies, 
RSL making Paradise. Forget Atlantic 
City, if you can, for the sake of argu- 
ment. It’s not cooption, it’s internation- 
alism. 

In outlining the few Canadian films 


swipe at dentists (some novice must 


have hurt him very young) before find- 
ing in Goin’ Down the Road a clarifica- 
tion that “their tragedy is not born of 
their inability to survive, but of society's 
inability to provide them with access to 
the means for survival. ‘First the eats, 
then the morals,’ Bertolt Brecht always 
said. Some societies never learn.” Some 
film critics too, I might add. It was Roger 
Corman who gave Martin Scorsese his 
first shot. I don’t see Dunn coming forth 
with money for Owen or Shebib. 

Closing his discussion of A Married 
Couple, Dunn writes: “In the final shot 
of the film King cuts from the one to the 
many, telling us the problem is one of 
environment, and not of human nature.” 
What is the environment but millions of 
other humans, past and present? On 
another level, are the bacteria in Dunn’s 
stomach part of the environment or of 
him ? To some of us, such issues are not 
instantly clear, but blithe distinctions 
seem to be Dunn’s forte. 

Just before carving his inscription on 
our tombstone, Dunn takes yet another 
poke at dentists, this time poking pro- 
ducers and bureaucrats too. Regarding 
these last, let me point out that the 
Canadian Film Development Corpora- 
tion tends to regard overtly commercial 
projects as unneeding of assistance. 
Thus they tend to get into projects with 
problems. 

Just what Dunn means by “they want 
us to corporatize our reality... our 
dreams,” I have no idea. He thinks its 
opposite is to personalize. The irony is 
that only rookie filmmakers waste time 
trying to anticipate the wants of an 
audience two years hence (which is 
about the fastest anybody can write, 
shoot and release a film, even when it's 
all going your way). Who goes with his 
own obsessions more than Coppola or 
Cronenberg? 

_ Then comes Dunn's variation on the 
artist-in-a-garret theme: “We must go 
back to being a poor cinema... begging, 
borrowing or stealing cameras... We 
must abandon invisible editing... Ameri- 
can movie stars and American genres. 
We must return to making the films we 
want to make.” 

Earth to Dunn: we have unions here. 
Is Dunn seriously suggesting — political 
sensitive that he apparently is — that we 
shoot non-union, thus guaranteeing that 
no union members will work on it, nor 
union projectionist screen it? If so, 
what's the point? We already have plenty 
of things to put on shelves. ne 

Again he decries invisible editing. 
Again he drags up the spectre of America, 
only to kick it. (What, incidentally, is an 
American genre, save perhaps the Wes 
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tern, consistently the most successful of 
American films worldwide ?) And final 
ly, no writer or director makes a film he 
or she doesn’t want to — especially in 
Canada, where to make a film you must 
want very badly to do it. What Dunn 
really means here is that we should 
make the films he wants to make, but 
doesn’t, perhaps because he has enough 
brains not to sink a cent into such a ven- 
ture. 

That's the bottom line. Film is the 
most expensive art in history, and the 
money has to come from somewhere. 
He doesn’t like dentists, bureaucrats 
(though I notice Impulse takes money 
from two levels of them) or producers, 
or presumably their money. I wonder if 
he has any ideas on alternative sources 
of money, or on how to talk the unions 
into letting their members work for 
nothing, or on how to persuade the 
owner ofa fifty-thousand-dollar camera 
to loan it to a rookie without insurance, 
or on how to-get the film into the 
theatres once it’s made, or on how to get 
the people into the theatres to see it. 

I say all this not because I like all the 
bad movies Dunn hates, but because as 
a screenwriter my interest lies in proving 
Dunn wrong — Canadian cinema is not 
dead. Granted, the CFDC bent over front- 
wards to take what certain producers 
were giving it from behind. Granted, 
Bay Street's inflation of film budgets 
nearly killed film. Granted too that 
American actors (no actual star has 
appeared in a Canadian film to date) 
neither prove their worth in audience 
draw nor lead to the grooming of Cana- 
dian stars. But to go back to no-budget 
shooting is senseless. 

While I do not pretend to have all the 
answers, I do have an idea or two. First, 
put film back into the hands of directors 
and writers, by restructuring CFDC 
financing so that money goes directly to 
writers and directors rather than to pro- 
ducers who have hired the former. Pro- 
jects would be submitted anonymously 
to a review board, whose sole options 
would be yea or nay — no editorialization 
~—and could be killed after any of several 
stages (outline, first draft, etc.) Money 
would flow to writer and director to 


‘finance each subsequent stage — to a 


maximum; say, of $30,000. The resultant 
scripts would comprise a script bank. 
Only then would producers be invited 
in to read — tax benefits being depen- 
dent on the making of a film from a 
script in the bank. 

In this way, $2 million could finance 
the writing of 70 scripts to completion, 
and since not all will go that far, the 
actua] number might be over 100. Any 
script chosen for production would 
then be bought by the producer for4 per 
cent of the film's budget, that amount 
being split between screenwriter and 
script bank. Out of 100 scripts there are 
bound to be a couple of great ones anda 
dozen, perhaps twenty, good ones. A 
good year. 

Thus money flows to the two areas of 
our greatest need, writers and directors, 
There are problems in this arrangement, 
the most obvious being the review 
board, whose qualifications and hiring 
are subject to debate. Bul the important 
thing is to remove the grey area of 
bureaucratic discretion — the pre- 
product censorship that hampers direc- 
tors with a personal vision and writers 
of power. Given that, we might make 
some great and successful films, And 
should some dentists in Markham invest 
and grow rich, at least some banker wil] 
hear about it. It can only help film to be 
regarded as good business, ° 


In contrast to Ottawa’80, whose central 
theme was the impact of the computer 
on the form and content of animation, 
this year’s animation festival was more 
eclectic. It was a collage of animation 
ideas and idioms. The classic animation 
style of the Disney Studios was juxta- 
posed with theirreverentstyle of the Jay 
Ward Studio which gave us Rocky the 
Squirrel and Bullwinkle the Moose. 

The Emile Cohl Retrospective proved 
the old adage that there is very little that 
is mew under the sun. Most of the 
animation techniques that we take for 
granted today were developed by this 
inventive French animator. 

“Special effects’ is a term most of the 
young movie-goers could easily define 
because so many of their most popular 
movies depend heavily on special effects 
for their impact. Films like Star Wars, 
Raiders of the Lost Ark, and E.T. owe 
their style and success to them. There- 
fore another expression of the art of 
animation was added to the collage 
with a special tribute to Animation and 
Special Effects: Part 1 ~ The Beginning 
to 2001, directed by writer and a member 
of the Ottawa’82 jury, Charles Solomon. 

Add to this now ornate collage, themes 
like Computer Animation — Today and 

-Tomorrow, The Sound of Animation, 
Video Piracy, Audiences for Short Ani- 
mated Film and How to Reach Them, 
and the films in competition and you 
have an intricate, ornate, andsomewhat 
overwhelming collection of images. 
One image, however, dominates the 
collage and incessantly gives jt unity. 
That image is a rocking chair that be 
comes a symbol of the highest achieve. 
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Robert Hookey, a regular participant in 
the Ottawa Animation Festival, teaches 
film at Sheridan College. 


@ Sawing up a storm in Crac, grand prize winner 


A creative collage 


by Robert Hookey 


ment in animation — the ability to com- 
municate with an audience. The rocking 
chair is the central image in Frédéric 
Backs film Crac, the winner of the 
Grand Prix award at Ottawa ’82. 

Crac is a prime example of how a well 
conceived idea, coupled with artistic 
sensitivity, can result in an animated 
film that touches an audience deeply. 
Picture a theatre packed to capacity 
with animators, journalists, and some 
members of the general public, all of 
whom are completely absorbed in a 
film called Crac, that creates the “the 
illusion of life’ so superbly that they 
have difficulty holding back the tears. 
They are not responding to some mani- 
pulative melodrama but to the beauty of 
the film’s images and its human message 
of love and caring found in a stable 
family life. It is ironic that a film that 
deals with family values should be so 
popular in a world where family life is 
in decline. Crac also reflects the French 
Canadian’s respect for the institution of 
the family. Frederic Back, an animator 


got the idea for Crac from his daughter. 
With his concern for the careful develop- 
ment of a story, he spent five years on 
the storyboard. He was intrigued by the 
role a family plays in giving a child a 
sense of security and self-esteem. The 
rocking chair seemed to be the perfect 
symbol of family security. He remembers 
how his own children would join him 
and his wife on the rocking chair. The 
children would snuggle up and feel safe 
and secure. His wife’s memories of 
living in a small Quebec village contri- 
buted to the authenticity of village life 
images in the film. 

Back was influenced by two talented 
animators who have created some of 
the most innovative work in their field. 
Caroline Leafs fluid style and Paul 
Driessen’s dramatic line drawings are 
both evident in his animation style. 

The most important consideration in 
the creation of an animated film, ac- 
cording to Back, is the careful attention 
given to the story-development stage. 
Technical ability will not save a poorly 


The primacy of story development, 
especially with regard to character de- 
sign, pervaded the talk given by Ollie 
Johnston and Frank Thomas, two of the 
famous “nine old men” who helped 
shape the Disney style of animation. 
Disney animation is sometimes referred 
to as “full” or “classical animation”. 
Contrast this detailed animation with 
some of the Saturday morning TV ani- 
mation for children and you will realize 
how much care and consideration was 
given to both technique and story-telling 
at the Disney studios. Johnston and 
Thomas have co-authored a book entitled 
“Walt Disney: The Illusion of Life.” It is 
a study of what both men learned about 
character animation under the tutelage 
of Walt Disney. This is not just another 
coffee table book. It explains the impor- 
tance of developing a story and charac 
ters with whom the audience can be 
involved. 

Many books and articles have been 
written about Walt Disney emphasising 
how difficult it was to work with him. 
When I ask Thomas and Johnston about 
their working relationship with Disney, 
they admitted that he could be a hard 
task master but only because he wanted 
the best effort from his animators. He 
Was open to suggestions from his staff if 
the proposal in any way enhanced the 
story. 

Walt Disney had two basic dictums 
about effective story-telling in anima. 
tion: the characters must be realistic. 
and the audience must be able to identity 
with them. 

Phere were two animation characters 
that made their appearance at Ottawa 
‘82 that most of the audience could iden- 
tity. L refer to that absurd duo, Rocky the 
Squirrel and Bullwinkle the Moose. As 
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PRIZE WINNING FILMS 


Jeary Commendations  __ 


Visual Beauty 

Current Caprice / Caprices 
actuels 

Steve Eagle, USA 


Animation 
The Creation / La Création 
Joan Gratz, USA 


Experimental Technique 
Tango 
_ Zbigniew Rybczynski, Poland 


Special Jury Prizes 


Effectiveness in Communication 
S.V.P. Pollution 
Graeme Ross, Canada 


Graphic Design 
Une Ame a voile 
Pierre Veilleux, Canada 


Absurdity of Concept 
Clockwork Lemons / Citrons 
mécaniques 

Steve Evangelatos, Canada 


Films for Children 


First Prize 

Fishing the Moon From the Pool 
La Peche a la lune 

Zhou Kegqin, China 


Second Prize 

Das Feuer des Faust / 
Fire of Faust 

Katja Georgi, East Germany 


First Film by a Student 
or Independent Filmmaker — 


First Prize 

Het Landhuis / The Country 
House / La Maison d’été 
Josette Janssens, Belgium 


© Pig Bird getting ready for breakfast 


Second Prize 

Az Ejskaka Csodai / Wonders of 
the Night/ Les Merveilles dela nuit 
Maria Horvath, Hungary 


Promotional Films or Tapes 
under 5 minutes 


First Prize 
Pig Bird 
Richard Condie, Canada ; 


Second Prize 
Klondike Gold/ L/Or du Klondike 
George Geersten, Canada 


Films or Tapes 
shorter than 5 minutes 


First Prize 

Oh What a Knight / La Belle et 
la boite 

Paul Driessen, The Netherlands 


Second Prize 
Organic Canonic Icon 
Stuart Wynn Jones, Great Britain 


Films or Tapes 
longer than 5 minutes 


First Prize 
None 


Second Prize 

Two films have tied for second place: 
Tyll the Giant / Tyll le géant 
Rein Raamat, USSR 


Complex/ Mindrak/ Question de 
complexes 

Milos Macourek, Jaroslav Doubrava, 
Adolf Born, Czechoslovakia 


Prix du public 


Tango — 
Zbigniew Rybczynski, Poland 


audience was treated to some classic 
episodes of Rocky and His Friends. Still 
in television re-runs, the fascination 
with Rocky, Bullwinkle, Natasha Fatale, 
and Boris Badinov, has led to what could 
be described as a cult following. Plans to 
pull the series off television has resulted 
in angry responses in many cities across 
North America. 

An added attraction was a reading 
from an original script of Rocky and His 
Friends. The readers June Foray, the 
voice of Rocky and Natasha, and Bill 
Scott, the voice of Bullwinkle, brought 
back some fond memories of a series 
that had as its main purpose to enter 
tain by poking fun at the Great American 
Myths. Charles Solomon, host of the 
salute, best describes the studio's con- 
tribution to animation. ‘The Jay Ward 
Studio never produced great animation 
but it made excellent cartoons. The 
scripts were always satirical, topical, 
sophisticated and extremely funny. The 
cast of these shorts was a misshapen 
crew of weirdos, as bizarre as any cha- 
racter the Fleischers ever drew, with 
superb voices. It was not unusual for a 
character to argue with the narrator or 
point out how sloppily something in the 
scene was drawn. Unlike the current 
animated-fortelevision shows that at- 
tempt to disguise their sleaziness with 
fancy backgrounds and elaborate sound- 
tracks, the Ward cartoon revelled in 
their cheapness’. 

An area of animation that cannot 
afford to be cheap is special effects. The 
tribute to special effects, also directed 
by Solomon, underscored the seminal 
contribution animation has made to 
create the“ illusion of life” in the movies. 

Many artists and technicians have in- 
vented some infpressive effects. How- 
ever, the stars in this sometimes un- 
heralded aspect of movie making would 
be George Melies, Willis O’Brien and 
Ray Harryhausen and the many new 
special effects men who contributed to 
films like Star Wars, The Empire Strikes 
Back, Raiders of the Lost Ark, and E.T. 

George Melies was a magician turned 
filmmaker who saw the illusionist pos- 
sibilities in film. In A Trip to the Moon, 
made in 1902, he created the illusion of 
successfully sending men to the moon. 

In 1933, Willis O’Brien used -stop- 
motion technique to create a classic 
cinematic creature called King Kong. 

Ray Harryhausen’s greatest invention 
was the battling skeleton sequence in 
Jason of the Argonauts. 

There will be many new effects created 
in the future because one of the attrac- 
tions of the movies is its ability to create 
worlds of imagination for audiences 
hungry for an escape from their prob- 
lems. 

I came to Ottawa ’82 hungry for ani- 
mated films that reflected the variety of 
techniques and themes that were inno- 
vative and reflected a particular coun- 
trys style. My hunger was satiated to 
some degree by the quality of children’s 
films in competition. 

The festival seemed to be truly inter- 
national in scope. The jury selection this 
year honoured outstanding animated 
films from the following countries: 
China, Canada, Poland, U.S.A., East Ger 
many, Belgium, Hungary, The Nether 
lands, Great Britain, U.S.S.R., and Cze 
choslovakia. 

In the category of Films for Children, 
First Prize went to Fishing the Moon 
from the Pool made by Zhou Kegin of 
China. It is a delicate cut-out animation 
film that relates the story of a group of 
monkeys who try to capture the moon. 

First Prize for a First Film by a Student 


or Independent Filmmaker was awarded 
to The Country House made by Josette 
Janssen of Belgium. This is a lyric film 
that shows a variety of people being 
enraptured by the music of Mozart. 

Pig Bird by Richard Condie of the 
National Film Board won First Prize in 
the Promotional Category. This is an- 
other entertaining film having a prac 
tical purpose, the kind that the NFB does 
superbly. Canadian Customs, in order to 
protect Canadians’ health, has rules 
about what animals and plants can be 
allowed into the country from abroad. A 
determined citizen sneaks the illegal 
Pig Bird into Canada and that is the 
beginning of the most humorous infesta- 
tion of an unwanted bug that one will 
ever see. A clever film both conceptual 
ly and technically. 

The winner of Films or Tapes Shorter 


_ than 5 minutes was won by the talented 


Dutch animator, Paul. Driessen, for his 
film Oh What a Knight. A new twist is 
given to the story of a knight trying to 
save the damsel from the fiery dragon. 
Driessen has evolved a unique style that 
is married with an impeccable sense of 
story and timing. 

The Prix du Public was given to a 
crowd pleaser called Tango made by 
Zbigniew Rybczynski of Poland. This is 
a difficult film to describe. Through the 
use of optical printing, a number of 
people play out their appointed roles in 
an extremely cramped kitchen without 
ever colliding with each other. This 
dance absurd is accompanied by Tango 
music. (You had to see it to appreciate 
it.) 

Sometimes juries fail to give recogni- 
tion to a filmmaker because the film 
does not fit the established award cate- 
gories. Ottawa ’82 jury resolved the 
problem by creating a category called 
Absurdity of Concept. Bravo! jury for 
your bravery. This award was given toa 
film entitled Clockwork Lemon con- 
ceived and animated by young Steve 
Evangelatos of Canada. A bin of lemons 
in a supermarket turn sour and proceed 
to eat their way through the shoppers 
and the produce. It can best be described 
as an urban version of Jaws. It is encour- 
aging to see young filmmakers getting 
recognition. The quality of films in com- 
petition by young animators was better 
than any previous festival. 

Ottawa ’82 was one of the most suc- 
cessful animatian festivals to date. This 
was reflected in the informative and 
thought-provoking workshops, the high 
calibre of the films in competition, and 
the-international celebrities that added 
glitter to a festive occasion. 

The Ottawa fest is also one of the 
warmest and friendliest festivals in the 
world. Its friendly and professional am- 
bience cambe attributed to the dedica- 
tion of its Producer, Frederik Manter; 
Festival Director, Kelly O’Brien; Inter 
national Director, Prescott Wright; and 
Honorary President of Ottawa’82, Raoul 
Servais. 

Here are my hopes for Ottawa ’84. I 
hope there will be more computer 
animated films in competition. I hope 
there will be some new and innovative 
themes and techniques. I hope more 
time will be spent on story develop- 
ment to make all those hours spent on 
producing a 3-minute or longer: film 
worthwhile for the animator, and satis- 
fying for the viewer. Now I will have to 
be at Ottawa ’84 just to see if my hopes 
are fulfilled. 
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Dream Flight by Philippe Bergeron, Nadia Magnenat-Thalmann and Daniel Thalmann 


bv Arthur Makosinski 


“No jaggies’ was the underlying motto 
of Siggraph 82, the Ninth Annual Con- 
ference on Computer Graphics and 
Interactive Techniques, held this yearin 
Boston. The term “jaggies” refers to the 
serrated, block-like patterns produced 
on image edges of some computer 
generated images. 

Computerassisted animation is al- 
ready the norm at some of the larger. 
animation houses like Hanna-Barbera 
in California. The animator is not re- 
placed, but rather he is given a new, 
powerful tool. He still draws individual 
cells by hand, but his “canvas” is a 
digitizing tablet connected to a large 
piece of a computer memory, which is 
displayed for the artist on a color video 

monitor. 

' His “Brush” is an electronic stylus 
resembling a pencil. Its effective shape 
can be any shape he desires, as longas it 
fits into the allocated computer memory. 

On the bottom of the monitor screen 
is a “palette” of 256 colors in which he 
“dips” the stylus. In this way, the ani- 
mator “paints” the outline of his figures 
and can also automatically fill and clear 
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Arthur Makosinski is with the Physics 
Department at the University of New 
Brunswick and is working on a film 
called Free the Meat. 


large areas, save and restore pictures, 
magnify the “canvas” selectively for de- 
tail work, and record histories of picture 
composition. .He can also combine 
several pictures together, or call up 
previously recorded pictures of, for 
example, trees and seed them all over 
his current “cell.” Similar treatment is 
used for producing background cells 
and titles. 

The memories which store the huge 
amounts of digital bits associated with 
each scene are called“ frame buffers.” A 
single animation film frame may require 
as much as 500 kilo bytes (eight ‘bits’ 
equal one ‘byte’) of memory for a modes 
screen resolution of 512 x512 lines and8& 
bits assigned for each color: red, blue 
and green. In a half-hour show, this 
translates to over 500 million bytes of 
memory. The directly accessible memory 
space is the bottleneck of digital image 
creation. Such memory size, although 
possible, is still expensive and bulky. 

Somewhere during the completion of 
a computeranimated film, a decision is 
made whether to“dump” the images on 
film or onto video tape. In case of a 
studio like Hanna-Barbera, whose pro- 
ducts are for T.V., the image goes from 
the digitizing tablet to frame buffers, to 
hard magnetic disks and finally to one- 
inch C-type videotape. If the image is 
destined for the big screen, it is usually 
transferred directly from frame buffers, 
or sometimes from hard disks to a high- 


resolution monitor with a35mm camera 
in front of it, or in some cases directly to 
film using a modulated laser beam. 
Traditional animation techniques are 
also often combined with computer 
painted images and the two are trans 
ferred either to video or 35mm film 
under computer synchronization. In 
general, most sophisticated programs 
for computer animation systems are 
made to measure and are not available 
commercially. Ampex took three years 
to build the system for Hanna-Barbera, 
which also had to buy the people who 
came with it. 

Other studios, like the one at The New 
York Institute of Technology, have also 
developed their own software, but are 
willing to sell at least some of it. “Tween” 
is a key-frame animation system program 
where the artist draws or enters key- 
frames and the computer interpolates 
the missing ones. Written by Ed Catmul, 
its operation is similar to the programs 
which created Peter Foldes’ Meta Data 
and Hunger, the National Film Board of 
Canada’s early contribution to this field. 
What distinguishes Catmul’s program, 
beyond its use of color, is that Foldes 
used direct, vector images, while Cat- 
mul's program is adopted for the more 
difficult, vast scan systems. That is 
where “the jaggies” have to be dealt 
with through complicated dynamic 
anti-aliasing algorithms. 

It was most refreshing to view Meta 


Data along with other oldies but goodies, 
shown at the Siggraph. The film still 
stands out head and shoulders above 
other similar efforts. 

The new Canadian offering at the Sig- 
graph was Dream Flight made by Philip 
pe Bergeron and the Thalmanns. Shot off 
a Tektronix 4027 vector graphics terminal 
connected to a Cyberg computer, it was 
similar in technique to the Peter Foldes 
films and, although it spirited clever 
animation, it seemed dark and preten- 
tious in its theme and choice of music. 

The great treats of the show for many 
were the examples of solid, three-di- 
mensional computer-generated imagery. 
Already used for creating TV logos and 
commercials for Life Savers and The 
Bell System, and the PBS ‘Nova’ and NBC 
logos, these directly generated synthe. 
thic images are the result of a marriage 
of graphic artists and some of the bright- 
est minds in mathematics and computer 
science. This year also marks the first 
time that these images were used in two 
feature films, notably Star Trek I and 
Tron. 

Lucas Films, a division of ILM Com- 
pany, was responsible for creating the 
1261-frame scene in which the space 
ship flies by a dead plane, throws a 
genesis bomb, and brings it to life. Here 
are some details on how this remarkable 
image was shot as described by Alvy Ray 
Smith of Lucas Films. 


(1) Exact star positions were deter 
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mined from the “Yale Bright Star Cata- 
log,” generated and fed into magnetic 
disks. 

(2) The projectile path of the space 
ship with respect to the earth was 
calculated as a 6th degree polynomial 
and modelled on a vector display. 

(3) The image of the planet was paint- 
ed by C. Evans of ILM, digitized, and 
“wrapped” mathematically on a sphere 
with shade by T. Duff. 

(4) The explosion-strip image was 
generated by tracking 400,000 particles 
in several planes, all anti-aliased (no 
jaggies) and motion-blurred. 

(5) The atmosphere was generated 
from actual physics formulaes from Bax- 
ter’s “Physics.” 

(6) The most difficult images of the 
surface of the planet, the mountains and 
the sea, were the results of what mathe- 
maticians know as hidden-surface algo- 
rithms consisting of 231 data points, 
mathematically “wrapped” ona sphere, 
with separate algorithms for color and 
shade. The calculations generated the 
so-called “fractal” (irregular topological 
dimensions) mountains whose positions 
and dimensions were recalculated for 
each frame. 

(7) The scenes were then synchro- 
nized, and the output of the DEC, VAX 
computer was connected to a standard 
Barco, 500 x 486-line RGB monitor. A 
Vista Vision camera loaded with 5247 
films was placed in front of it. The whole 
filming process was automatic, and no 
one was present during the most of the 
nine hours it took to shoot the 1261 
frames. 

The film was delivered on time and in 
the exact format the producer wanted. 

Tron made much more elaborate use 
of computergenerated animation. In 
fact, over 64% of the film was computer 
generated. Most of the computer work 
was handled by Information Interna- , 
tional Inc. and Magi-SynthaVision. All 
geometric models were based on sketch- 
es provided by Disney animators. Some 
figures, like the Sark’s Carrier and the 
Solar Sailer, were created by digitizing 
orthogonal views of the Disney draw- 
ings, then test-viewing them on a vector 
display before the final encoding. 

Other more regular shapes and shad- 
ing were created using a wide variety of 
existing and specially written programs 
by III. Shot with a resolution of 1024 x 
1024 lines with six bits depth of each 
primary color, the resulting resolution is 
as good or better than that shot with a 
lens of 35mm film. Relatively few people 
were involved on the computer end of 
the production, and no paper or wire 
models were used. 

At one of the Siggraph presentations, 
Ed Catmul tried to set a goal for the 
future of computer graphics in film. He 
targeted realism and its manipulation 
as the chief aim, underlining that no 
words can compensate fora bad picture 
(don’t we know that, Ed!).“Don’tshowa 
picture you have to apologize for, ‘con- 
tinue progress for higher quality,” he 
touted. “Don’t think of any hidden- 
surface algorithm, without thinking 
about the anti-aliasing (the jaggies prob- 
lem).” 

Computer resources for the purpose 
of making pictures are scarce. Research- 
ers and experts in this field tend to 
associate with academic institutions or 
the U.S. Defence Department. Little 
work of this kind is going on in Canada 
right? Not for long. Sheridan College a 
Oakville has just announced Canada’s 
first one-year Certificate may 
Computer Graphics, Anyon Program ce 

© interested ? 


7) Foldes’ Hunger was a pioneering effort 
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Several months ago when I agreed to 
programme the 1982 Grierson Film 
Seminar, it was suggested to me that I 
might be looking at as many as 200 films 
and videotapes as part of the selection 
process. Surely an exaggeration, I 
thought, naively signing on the dotted 
line. There can’t be that many new 
documentaries made in Canada during 
these troubled times. And there was 
only a limited number of slots for non- 
Canadians. 

I went about my business, setting upa 
list of eminently sensible priorities. 
Priority one, as it must be for any pro- 
grammer, is the knockout discovery, the 
barely completed work that everyone 
will be talking about after the festival, 
seminar or screening series. Priority 
two is the recent film that everybody is 
talking about already — the obligatory 
inclusion. And then, in descending order, 
I would be looking for good films on 
timely topics, so-so films by especially 
talented filmmakers and even an in- 
teresting failure. To spice things up a 
bit, | would include some off-beat works. 

When asked to choose a topic for this 
year’s seminar, I decided upon Docu- 
mentary Form. That would give me a 
chance to program a wide variety of 
works and yet come back to a pet 
concern: the evolving conventions of 
informational film and video. 

Toa large extent what! wanted deter- 
mined who I wanted. The format of the 
Grierson Film Seminar stipulates that 
the 25 documentarians presenting their 
works stay the entire week to interact 
with each other and with an equal 
number of critics, teachers, students, 
archivists and other assorted moving- 
image types. Thus, if we were going to 
talk about Documentary Form for a 
week, I would want the discussion 
grounded by someone, preferably a film- 
maker, who had a solid knowledge of 
film theory and style. The obvious choice 
seemed to be Bruce Elder, whose mar- 
velously intelligent, wide-ranging criti- 
cism has made him a central figure in 
Canadian film writing. I asked Elder to 
present The Art of Worldly Wisdom, a 
work banned in Ontario and recognized 
elsewhere as a watershed in the dev- 
elopment of autobiographical film. 

To complement Elder, I wanted some 
one who was a witness to and influence 
upon the long-term development of 
Canadian documentary, Again, the 
choice was straightforward. Allan King 


i a a a 
Seth Feldman, past president of the 
Film Studies Association of Canada, 
teaches film at Western University. 


has been a prime force in documentary 
in this country and abroad, and has 
shared his experiences with students of 
the genre. For the Grierson seminar, 
King has arranged, with the help of Stan 
Fox, a retrospective of the work of the 


, Vancouver documentarians of the 1950s 


and ’60s. These all but forgotten films 
represent an explosion of creativity that 
flourished and died in almost complete 
isolation. 

Making my job still easier were sug- 
gestions from last year’s programmer, 
Robert Daudelin of the Cinematheque 
quebecoise. Daudelin pointed me in the 
direction of Klaus Wildenhahn, a German 
television documentarian whose works 
are just now being distributed outside 
Europe. Looking at Wildenhahn’s work 
— courtesy of the endlessly generous 
Goethe Institute — my first impression 
was that of a Teutonic Pierre Perrault. 
Enden Goes to the USA, one of the films 
Wildenhahn will bring to Grierson, is a 
meticulous study of a German farmer 
whose real income comes from shift 
work at the local Volkswagen plant. Like 
Perrault, Wildenhahn finds his subjects’ 
politics and lifestyles inexorably linked. 
And, like Perrault, he is able to extra- 
polate a panorama of political and his- 
torical truths from the daily lives of his 
subjects. 

It was also through Daudelin that I 


came upon Michel Moreau’s Les Traces 
d’un homme. The film is something 
quite rare in contemporary documen- 
tary, the straightforward meditation ofa 
highly literate essayist. Moreau wit- 
nesses the last days of the life of acancer 
victim. In so doing, he attempts through 
a poetic text and deft editing to bear 
witness to death itself. 

Moreau’s film goes well with Jacques 
Godbout’s two episodes in the life of 
Hubert Aquin. In the first of the episodes, 
Godbout intercuts testimony concerning 
4quin’s underground activities with 
Aquin’s melodramatic performance ina 
grade Z spy film. In contrast, the second 
episode, Aquin’s suicide, comes to us in 
a lengthy monologue. Yet this frightingly 
dispassionate account of the event by 
Aquin’s lover is also an assertion of the 
director's skill and taste in assembling 
his presentation. 

Another one of Daudelin’'s suggestions 
was Georges Dufaux. A long-time Nation- 
al Film Board director and cinemato- 
grapher, Dufaux has just released ver- 
sioned prints of three films on China. 
Like Wildenhahn’s work, the films are 
patient, observational studies. In the 
context of Canadian cinema they seemed 
almost pure embodiments of the tradi- 
tional Quebecois documentary — Les 
raquetteurs and A St-Henri halfway 
around the world. Not only is there the 


usual cinéma vérité sense of presence, 
but the films also produce a sense of 
universality, an appeal to the brother- 
hood of viewer and viewed. Is this 
endemic to the form of cinéma vérité ? 
Are we allsoul mates facing a ubiquitous 
camera crew ? 

The exact opposite tack was taken by 
Ted Remerowski, who has just com- 
pleted a series of made-for-television 
China films. Touted by his boss as the 
next Donald Brittain, Remerowski does 
indeed seem to be working on Brittain’s 
urbane, sardonic approach to his sub- 
ject. China, as he sees it, is not simply a 
never-never land of mesmerized model 
workers. Along with Coca-Cola. one finds 
unemployment, juvenile delinquency 
and the embittered victims of the Cul 
tural Revolution. The film on Shanghai 
opens with the bad old days of “no dogs 
and Chinamen allowed.” It ends in a 
“foreigners only’ nightclub. 

Added to this Germam Frenchy English 
triologue will be a Spanish voice. San- 
tiago Alvarez is approximately number 
three on the list of people I would most 
like to meet in this world. A founder of 
the Cuban cinema, Alvarez has spent 
the last 20 years redesigning the docu- 
mentary to meet the changing needs of 
his revolutionary society. Although his 
work is seldom seen in North America 
(guess why), Alvarez has enjoyed major 
retrospectives most everywhere else. If 
Grierson Can rectify the situation — par 
ticularly in English Canada — it will be 
doing a good day's work. 

In a similar vein, Martha Rosler’s ex 
periments in video documentary are too 
little Known in this country. Rosler, who 
teaches at New York University, comes 
from a background in photography, the 
plastic arts and performance pieces. 
Her videotapes are, among other things. 
essays on the mediums ability to convey 
the reality of its subjects: In Vital Statis- 
tics ofa Citizen Easily Obtained Koster 
herself is the subject of a static camera 
that watches two anonymous techs 
clans measure every conceivable di 
mension of her presence. Losing is a 
scripted interview with actors who are 
obviously too young to be the parents of 
arecentlh deceased teenage anorexic 
What Ud lke to talk about at Grierson is 
the tension Rosler creates between the 
obvious he of the interview situation 
and the potgnaney of the seemingly 
factual intormation Deng preseated 

This same tension is one ot the aspects 
ot Robert Dudars titm DP. Again, the 
actor, portraying the original subject 
in this case a UKrainian displaced persor 

is lar too voung to be the man in ques. 
tion, Yet intereut through the actor 
monologue are images that attempt t 
bridge (or prove the impossibility o 
bridging! the gap between the teller an 
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the tale. A photograph of someone who 
appears to be the original D.P. (“displaced 
person”) is placed on an animation 
stand, is marked up, is scribbled upon 
by a baby. The actor’s image is subjected 
to superimposed graphics. The anger 
that spews forth from the monologue is 
illustrated in black and white silence by 
a woman practicing a martial arts exer- 
cice. 

Like Rosler and Dudar, Nette Wilde's 
work will be useful for beginning a dis- 
cussion of acting in documentary film. 
An actress herself, Wilde recently com- 
pleted a videotape entitled Right to 
Fight around her own guerilla theatre 
performance, Buy, Buy Vancouver. Made 
during the recent West Coast real estate 
boom, Right to Fight deftly incorporates 
the actual villains and. victims of a 
housing crisis into the original theatrical 
caricatures. The tape’s energy and viva- 
city also makes a model for low-budget, 
regionally topical production. 

The same may be said for Lynn Cor- 
coran’s In Our Own Backyard. Based at 
Media Study Buffalo, Corcoran spent 
two years following the fight of the Love 
Canal area residents to obtain some sort 
of compensation for the loss of their 
homes and health. As the residents 
become more proficient in their media 
manipulation, our sympathy is almost 
diverted to the harassed American 
bureaucrats who realize that they might 
well face the same fight at another 6,000 
former dump sites. One reason that the 
tape’s topic is especially relevant to 
those who gather at Niagara-on-the-Lake 
for the Grierson Seminar is that their 
drinking water -is extracted just a bit 
downstream from the site of the events 
depicted. A better reason for the pre- 
sentation, though, is Corcoran herself. 
More than a proficient and articulate 
documentarian, she is the producer of 
The Frontier, WNED's survey of new 
work in Southern Ontario and Western 
New York As such, Corcoran sees as 
much Canadian film as anyone and sees 
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Back to performance. Early on in the 
programming of Grierson, I turned to 
Sig Gerber, the new executive producer 
of “For thé Record.” (“For the Record” 
has been praised elsewhere as the last 
safe refuge for talented Canadian film- 
makers. I will praise it here for its 
contributions to the topical documen- 
tary.) Gerber, in turn, introduced me to 
Alan Burke, producer of the best of last 
year’s “For the Records,” Don Shebib’s 
By Reason of Insanity. Burke, like 
Gerber, came to “For the Record” from 
CBC’s Current Affairs. It is their work in 
making use of that documentary back- 
ground to reorient the series that is 
going to be coming out in the context of 
Burke’s Grierson presentation. 

More on performance. I've invited 
Anne Wheeler with A War Story. The 
film has had a rough reception, and, 
indeed, it has its faults. To my mind, the 
area of A War Story’s greatest potential 
interest —- Wheeler's relationship to her 
father’s memory -— is not sufficiently 
developed. Nor can the grim realities of 
her father’s experiences in a Japanese 
P.O.W. camp overcome the fact that her 
subject has been stolen from her by 
innumerable fictionalizations. This 
said, the film does more right than 
wrong. The acted sequences in the 
P.O.W. camp recreate an historical situa- 
tion with a skill and economy rarely 
seen in English-Canadian period pieces. 
And the technique of using the recreated 
sequences intercut with “witnesses” is 
fundamentally sound (despite Reds). 

Another labour of love is the film that 
is going to be the most attractive Cana- 
dian entry in this year’s festivals in 
Montreal and Toronto: Brigitte Ber 
man’s Bix. Berman, a producer at CBC's 
“Take 30,” put five years of her life and 
virtually everything she owned into this 
two-hour biography of jazz innovator 
Bix Beiderbecke. Beiderbecke, who 
burned himself out and died at the age 
of 28, would have appreciated the ob- 
sessive effort. Berman’s thoroughness 
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of her subject, and her enormously sen- 
sitive editing, makes it a quintessential- 


‘ly professional performance. 


Is Bix a priority one or priority two(as 
the Festival premiere will take place 
two months before Grierson)? I don't 
know. The 200 films and tapes rolled in 
as promised ; my sense of critical judge- 
ment began to develop its own case of 
vertigo. I remembered that you can 
show you favourite films to your favour- 
ite person only to find him/her leaning 
over a paper bag when the lights come 
on. 

What saved me is the enormous reser- 
voir of talented people and theirendless 
capacity for acts of grace. Take Larry 
Kurnarsky in his film, The Boy Who 
Turned Off. Kurnarsky documents the 
enormous pressures endured by his 
parents during the 20-year confinement 
of his autistic brother. In one scene, 
after one of his parents’ innumerable 
fights, Kurnarsky’s mother runs to her 
bedroom, the cinéma vérité crew hot on 
her heels. It is Kurnarsky himself who 
walks out from behind the camera to 
close the bedroom door, leaving the 
woman to her solitary suffering. 

Or take Barry Greenwald and his film 
Taxi! The reticent genius who won a 
Palme d'Or for his student film, Meta- 


morphosis, spent three years driving a . 


taxi. The result is haunting night shots 


‘of unknown Toronto streets, marvelous 


testimony from drivers and passengers 
and just a touch of mandatory NFB in- 
formation backgrounding (why, for 
heaven's sake, do we have to know 
exactly how many medallions there are 
in Toronto ?). The result is a film stran- 
gely reminiscent of the best of Unit B, 
right down to the low-key jazz score. 
Anne Cubitt’s Treaty 8 Country(which 
I've discussed in an earlier Cinema 
Canada) and John Paskevitch and 
Michael Mirus’ Ted Baryluk’s Grocery 
(also previously reviewed) were similar 
examples of their makers’ acute sens 


tivity to their subjects. And then Ladd - 


@ A labour of love: documenting the life and the music of Bix Beiderbecke (fourth from right) in Bix 


professionalism perhaps causes us to 
take them for granted. I've booked Bob 
Lang's Childhood's End and Bob Fresco's 
Steady as She Goes. The first film is a 
textbook example of how to gain access 
to a painful and difficult subject, in this 
case, teenage suicide. Steady as She 
Goes, in which Toronto pensioner 
George Fulfit builds the most complicat- 
ed boat ever put into a bottle, is simply 
the most delightful work of the season. 
I envy Fulfit’s sense of achievement. 
Two weeks after my deadline for pro- 
gramming Grierson, too much of the 
schedule is still up in the air. I am also 
hoping to bring Kenneth Trodd, a British 
Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) produ- 
cer who has been in the forefront of the 
development of television docu-drama. 
Trodd will be bringing the work of 
Roland Joffe, whose films The Spongers 
and United Kingdom caused a good 
deal of stir at the recent Input conference. 
At that same conference, a young Danish 
documentarian named Ebbe Preisler 
attracted considerable attention with 
Your Neighbour’s Son. Part interviews, 
part acted recreations, that film docu- 
mented the training of torturers in 
Greece. He too is on the probable list. 
Beyond the probables and the people 
who never return phone calls is a large 
pool of films which, depending upon a 
hundred variables, will or will not be 
there. The final schedule — as any idiot 
should have known and I know now — 
will be settled after the last participant 
has departed. Whatever that final sche 
dule, though, I promise to feel I have 
cheated some of the unbelievably large 
number of bright, talented people who 
showed me their work. Next year. ° 


The Grierson Film Seminar will take 
place November 7-13 at Niagara-on- 
the-Lake, Ontario. Anyone interested 
may attend either on a residential or 
day-pass basis, For further information, 
contact Grierson Film Seminars, On- 
tario Film Association, P.O. Box 366, 
Station Q, Toronto, Ontario M4T 2Ms5. 


it with a particularly keen eye. in collecting every audio-visual artifact the work of two men whose consist 
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Little Gloria... 


Happy at Last 


Flags and 
license plates 


Little Gloria ... Happy at Last, a made 
forNBC television special, wrapped 
production in mid-July, after two months 
shooting on locations in Ottawa, Mon- 
treal, Brockville, Toronto, and Oshawa. 
The film was produced by Edgar J. 
Scherick and Associates from California 
with Justine Héroux’s Montreal-based 
company Ciné Gloria. Despite the fact 
that three of the four producers were 
American, Little Gloria was officially 
classified by Canada’s Department of 
Communications as a British/Canadian 
co-production. 

Little Gloria is about the billionaire 
American family, the Vanderbilts, and 
the controversy and sorrow that marked 
their private lives, particularly those of 


the women. My impression was that it ~ 


would be best if they made the film as 
much as possible like an Archie comic 
but I don’t think that should be expected. 
Christopher Plummer said recently that 
his character, Reggie Vanderbilt, ‘‘was 
not a playboy, but there was a sadness, a 
loneliness about him and “a sense of 
failure.” This suggests that the Vander 
bilts will be served straight up as serious 
emotional fare, spiced with the flavour 
and charm of the times. NBC's recipe of 
the Republic, Eagle soup-— an ideological 
delight. In any case the merits of the 
project can be judged (or perhaps just 
consumed) sometime in October when 
Little Gloria will be broadcast as two 
120-minute specials on NBC and CTV. 
By Canadian standards, Little Gloria 
was a big-time production. There were 
scenes involving as many as 200 extras 
all dressed in the style of the ’20s. The 
film travelled with a permanent com- 
plement of about 100 people, an abun- 
dance of motor homes and a cavalcade 
of trucks. Shooting took place only in 
Grade ‘A’ number one choice locations 
including the Chateau Laurier in Otta- 
wa, the beautiful art deco restaurant at 


Eaton’s in Montreal, the gracious Fulford 
Estate in Brockville, and the opulent 
McLaughlin mansion in Oshawa. And 
the lifestyle of the wealthiest class of 
people is expensive to portray. Little 
Gloria was made on a $7 million budget 
which, given the exchange difference, 
stretched to close to $10 million in 
Canadian funds. As far as the economy 
was concerned Little Gloria was a mini 
boom in the film industry and, for those 
only interested in economics, the film 
was a happy venture. But for those 
concerned with culture a project like 
Little Gloria has few redeeming qualities. 
Little Gloria was a “‘flags and license 
plates” picture, a type well known on 
the Canadian production scene in which 
a place like Toronto has to look like 
‘Philly or Montreal like New York But 
more than flags and license plates were 
imported ; even the driver captain, the 
production secretary and the first two 
assistant directors were brought in. In 
addition most of the top creative jobs 
that were not held by Americans were 
held by British. That did not leave much 
room for Canadians who worked as 
technicians or had to be satisfied with 
assistant or assistant-to-the-assistant 
plus the ruck of support jobs needed on 
any film. Even the Canadian producer 
seemed to play a subservient role, acting 
chiefly as a publicist, public relations 
officer and labour arbitrator while her 
American colleagues ran the show. 
While it pays the bills, as they say, 
such a situation can sour easily and 
there were tensions and grumblings in 
many different departments. There 
seemed to be a good deal of ill-feeling in 
the A.D. department but perhaps ward- 
robe was the worst afflicted. Within 
hours of the arrival of Little Gloria for 
the Canadian portion of the shoot, the 
Californian costume designer was de- 
manding the firing of her Canadian 
costume mistress. The charge was that 
she had no taste. A sticky managerial 
decision was avoided, the Canadian’s 
reputation reinstated, and her aggres- 
sor’s attack ridiculed when the timely 
news arrived from New York that the 
Canadian’s work on a previous picture 
had just been awarded an Emmy. The 
same costume designer also displayed a 
rather blunt insensitivity to French/ 
English tensions when she shortly re- 
primanded a francophone costume 
mistress for speaking English in an 
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LITTLE GLORIA... HAPPY AT LAST 
p.c. Ciné-Gloria Inc. exec. p. Edgar J. Sherick, Scott 
Rudin p. David Nicksay, Justine Héroux d. Waris 
Hussein p. man. Micheline Garant ass’tto p. man. 
Robert Wertheimer prod. coord. Jacky Lavoie 
unit man. Josette Perrotta loc. man. Daniel Louis 
prod. acc. Muriel LizéPothier prod. typist/ 
recept Patricia Cahill prod. coord./U.S. Donna 
Smith acc, superv. Roy Baxter 1st ad. Tom Kane 
a.d. Frangois Ouimet, Blair Roth a.d. (apprentice) 
Robert Ditchburn cont. France Lachapelle cast 
(Mtl) Arden Ryshpan cast (Tor.) Stuart Aitkins/ 
Canadian Casting cast. asst Martha Laing d.o.p. 
Tony Imi cam. op. Allen Smith focus puller 
Robert Guertin clapper/loader Michel Girard 
cam. asst. Patti Morein stills Piroska Mihalka 
second unit cam. Joel Bertomeu focus puller 
Luc Lussier sd. Richard Lightstone boom Jimmy 
Thompson playback op, Susan Schneir ed. Malcolm 
Cooke asst. ed. Kerry Kohler, Chantal Bowen art 
dept. Stuart Wurtzel art d. Guy Comptois artdept 
coord. Penny Hadfield 1st, 2nd, 3rd set dressers 
Enrico Campana, Maurice Leblanc Francois La- 
montagne props buyer Lise Pharand propman 
Gilles Aird propman asst. Mare Corriveau props 
asst. Renée Rousseau, Francois Leclerc drafts- 
man Raymond Larose art dept/P. 
researcher Donna Noonan 1st, 
up art Ann Brodie, Suzanne Benoit, Joan Issacson 
asst ana Marie-Josée Lafontaine 1st, 2nd, 
3rd, 4th hairdressers Paul Leblanc, Bob Pritchett 


2nd, 3rd make- 


A. Heléne Hebert 


Richard Hansen, Andre Lafreniere ward. superv. 
Julie Weiss ward. mist. Delphine White extra 
ward mist Suzanne Harel women’s ward. dres. 
Ginette Magny men’s ward dres. Mario Davignon 
men’s dres. asst Arthur ward. cont Renee 
April, Fabienne April gaffer John Berrie gaffer 
(2nd unit) Jean-Paul Houle best boy Jean Cour 
teau elect’s Alex Amyot Brian Baker, Pierre Davreux 
key grip Francois Dupére grip Michel Periard, 
Andre Ouellet prod. asst. Michel Dubois driver 
capt Michel Guay cast drivers Louis-Philippe 
Rochon, Joseph Sanchez, Neil Bibby, Andre Poulin, 
Andrew Ward asst. driver Jerry Shore Jr. unit’ 
minibus Paul Hotte motorhome dr. Ronald Va- 
chon, Denis Normandeau PA/driver Jacques Ber 
nier m/whair unit Richard Marsan craft serv. 
Ken Korral office PA Jean-Pierre Fritz honey 
wagon Danny Marionneaux wardrobe Rick Mer 
cierLp. Lucie Gutteridge, Angela Lansbury, Glynnis 
Johns, Maureen Stapleton, Jennifer Dundas, Rosa 
lind Landor, Leueen Willougby, Christopher Plum- 
mer, Bette Davis, John Hillerman, Michael Gross, 
Martin Balsam, Kirsten Bishopric, Charles Palmer, 
Ken Pogue, Danielle Schneider, Booth Savage, Jan 
Rubes, Terence Labrosse, Cec Linder, Joel Kenyon, 
Lyn Jackson, Phillip Craig Dean Hagopian, Phillip 
Pretten, Joe Maher, Barnard Hughes, Philip Spence 
ley, Steven Michaels, Frances Antle, Jeannine Beau 
bien, Kathleen Fee, Jesse Thompson, Merlee Sha 
piro, David Connor, Michael Rudder, Araby Lock 
hart, Terry Donald, Don Lamoureux, Ali Giron. 


@ The sheen of period costumes and customs makes a glossy production for American TV, 
thanks to a United Kingdom-Canada co-production treaty photos: Piroska Mihalka 
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accent that she found difficult to under 
Stand. 

Frencly English relations took another 
dive when on location in Montreal it 
was forbidden to speak French on the 
walkie-talkies. The atmosphere soured 
yet further over a disparity in the alloca- 
tion of per diems between visitors and 
Canadians working on the production. 
The union representing Quebec's tech- 
nicians lodged a formal grievance over 
the issue and there was also a 15-minute 
work stoppage in protest. 

Perhaps then itis not surprising thata 
popular nickname for the film became 
Little Gloria ... Finished at Last. Never 
theless, from a certain perspective, there 
was something fascinating about the 
making of this film: the eddies of dis- 
content swirling in the depths, momen- 
tarily billowing on the surface and the 
thundering ironies that threatened to 
crack the somnambulant present snoring 
through a repetitive history into an 
angry and resolved wakefulness. There 
is the Chateau Laurier, the most elegant 
‘Canadian National’ hotel, standing in 
the shadow of the Peace Tower, absorbed 
by the Vanderbilt story and manifest as 
the Waldorf Astoria. There is also the 
Fulford Estate overlooking the Thousand 
Islands and the shores of New York 
State, owned by a weakening old man 
who once scandalized the town and 
split his family irreparably by marrying 
the upstairs maid — an efficent young 
woman who now maintains a firm body 
and hand on the affairs of the household. 
Her husband was also a liberal member 
of parliament in Mackenzie King’s gov- 
ernment during the transition years 
when King steered Canada triumphant- 
ly away from the grip of England direct- 
ly into the grasp of the United States. 
This was the government whose film 
policy allowed the abuse of ‘quota 
quickies’ and also settled for a weak- 
kneed Canadian Cooperation Agree- 


ment with the Hollywood majors rather 
than fight for an independent feature 
film industry. 

But most ironic of all perhaps is the use 
of the McLaughlin mansion. McLaughlin 
earned his wealth and status by de- 
signing and manufacturing automo 
biles. His company represented the only 
time in history when there was a Cana- 
dian car industry. It lasted until he sold 
out to General Motors. Now the house is 
a museum, a relic, and a film set for the 
Vanderbilts, a family that controlled 
many companies operating in Canada. 

_ The ironies and contradictions of 
course are filtered out in the Little 
Gloria we will see on the screen. The 
film as glamourous commodity hides 
the real status of its production. The 
medium harnessed to serve a consume- 
rist ideology, sapped of any cultural 
vitality. What Little Gloria represents is 
an opportunity missed to reinvent films 
like Fassbinder Beware of the Holy 
Whore or Godard's Le mépris — the 
opportunity to make a film on a film 
whose appropriate form would perhaps 
blend The Twilight Zone with Invasion 
of the Body Snatchers with something 
of Peter Watkins to snap the time stretch- 
ed tensions that were omnipresent 
during the production: British/Ameri- 
can masters, French/English bitterness, 
Capital/Labour hostility, Continentalist/ 
Nationalist antipathy. 

But this film still has not been made— 
our Dr. Caligari has many faces (includ- 
ing the Canadian cabinet) and the som- 
nambulant still sleep or dream and the 
American film producer in Le mépris 
sneers, “When I hear the word culture I 
reach for my wallet.” All this is to say 


‘that in Canada neither money nor ideas 


are forthcoming to reinvent culture and 
lowest common denominator films 
hold sway. 
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Shocktrauma 


A major 
operation 


For three weeks this August Studio ‘B’ at 
Magder has been converted into a medi- 
cal research centre. 

William Conrad is playing the leading 
role of a cardiac surgeon in charge of a 
medical research unit. This is Conrad's 
first time playing an M.D. 

The script is taken from a true story 
about how Dr. R. Adams Cowley spent 
15 years pioneering trauma medicine. 
Dr. Cowley is responsible for setting up 
a unit where victims in severe states of 
shock, following accidents, are given 
instant care. Toronto’s Sunnybrook 
Hospital has such a unit. 

Producers Chris Dalton and Wayne 
Fenske are working with Glen-Warren 
Productions in this project. Fenske, Dick 
Atkins (executive producer) and Eric 
Till (director) spent three days with Dr. 
Cowley in his Baltimore hospital. They 
were invited to observe the operations 
and were introduced into the whole 
area of Cowley’s medical unit 

All those years pursuing Glen-Warren 
to get involved in the movie business 
has paid off, Fenske says. He feels Shock- 
trauma is a script that is topical and 


Conrad's supporting cast include 
such talents as Linda Sorensen, who 
plays his friend and head nurse of 
his unit. Kerrie Keane plays another 
nurse who meets with a tragic death. 
Chris Wiggins, Scott Hylands and Chuck 
Shamata are some of the doctors on 
Conrad's team. Les Carlson plays the 
hospital administrator. There is a long 
list of others playing interns, nurses, 
injured patients, family of the injured, 
state troopers, paramedics, and so on. 

The first day I visited the set I walked 
through one of the largest cemeteries in 
Toronto. The crew was set up at a 
remote corner of Pine Hills, where Con- 
rad pays a visit to Keane’s grave. She was 
part of his medical unit and he is ob- 
viously yet to recover from her sudden 
death. Gord Robinson (PM/AD) was get- 
ting everyone wrapped and heading for 
the next set-up, which was back on Phar 
macy Avenue next to Magder Studios. 
The crew was in good spirits even 
though they had four extremely hot 
hours of shooting in the sun. Being 
outside was a refreshing change from 
the 12-hour days they had spent in the 
studio for the past 14 days. 

Back at Magder, Fenske was playing 
the role of director and of second unit, set- 
ting up a shot which consisted of a travel 
ling sequence along Pharmacy Avenue. 
Crew and gear ready, he and Zale Magder 
(D.0.P.) tried to get into a comfortable 
position inside a station wagon that 
already held a TV monitor, a camera 
operator, the camera, and an assistant. 

Rick Mason is finding this shoot a 


@ Giving technical advice, Dr. Bill Nelson (r.) talks with director Eric Till as Jim Chad waits 


Not only is it his first assignment as an 
operator of a major two-hour drama, 
but also his first in shooting with an 
Ikegami (EC35) TV camera. The adjust- 
ment of shooting from film to one-inch 
tape was minor as the EC35 has all the 
same technical aspects as a film camera. 
The addition of having a TV monitor 
close by to check a set-up was an added 
feature. 

Mason signals to his driver Gord 
Robinson that camera is- ready. They 
pull out slowly onto Pharmacy with 
Conrad and Sorensen following closely 
behind in another vehicle. 

It's now the last day of shooting in the 
studio. I come upon an area that looks 
like a hospital waiting room. It is empty. 
I walk further and find an operating 
room fully equipped but also empty of 
people. I hear Eric Till's voice giving out 
blocking directions and I try to locate 
the set by following the direction of his 
voice. I keep walking and Till's voice 
becomes stronger. I finally arrive at a re- 
shuffled semi-private hospital room 
with empty made-up beds and Lili Four- 
nier (continuity) sitting comfortably in 
an arm chair with TV monitor in front of 
her. In the adjoining room, I can see 
David (art director) Jaquest’s set fully 
equipped with an ECG machine, scan- 
ners, intravenous and blood plasma 
placed next to the beds of the injured 
patients. A monitoring device is next to 
Beau Starr as he lies covered with bruises 
and bandages. Starr is playing a state 
trooper who, while on assignment, is 
injured in a gaspine explosion. Starr 
realizes his condition is serious and 
asks another state trooper to transport 
him to Conrad’s medical unit in a chop- 
per. 
Lights, camera, cast and crew ready, 
Till calls ‘action’ and heads in our direc 
tion to watch the action on the TV 
monitor. Camera follows Conrad as he 
approaches Starr's bed. He has come to 


giving him the idea of using a chopper 
in an emergency case such as his. Starr, 
who appears to be resting comfortably 
one minute, has a relapse and his heart 
stops. Conrad responds immediately 
and calls for assistance. 

Dr. Bill Nelson technical adviser 
from Sunnybrook Hospital — Trauma 
Unit) has been on set since day one to 
teach the cast how to use medical ins- 
truments. It's no wonder when Conrad 
asks for help from Sorensen and Hylands 
that the equipment and instruments are 
handled as if the actors were pros. 

Till calls ‘cut’ and returns to the set 
giving instruction for another take. When 
all is ready again, he rejoins us to watch 
the action on the TV monitor. 

Fenske reports that this made-for-TV 
movie is already pre-sold to over 100 
major markets in the States. It has 
been sold to network affiliates (a first 
venture for U.S.), pre-empting network 
shows. First air date is October 1982 in 
the U.S. A Canadian deal will be nego- 
tiated and the film will be shown on 
CBC or CTV at a later date. 


Alice Dwornik @ 
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Dennis Hopper’s 


Out of the Blue 


Movie fever is a remarkable phenome- 
non. By the time the World Film Festival 
swung into its home stretch, you could 
swear people were lining up downtown 
to watch traffic lights change. This, no 
doubt, played a part in the box office 
success accorded Out of the Blue, paired 
with Dennis Hopper’s accreditation as 
director and the picture’s ‘Canadian’ 
label on the Festival schedule. And that 
last, in turn, was enough to jar a few 
memories; three years ago, a produc 
tion shuffle nearly snuffed the film’s 
chances for Canadian certification alto- 
gether. That wasn’t a central issue in 
Montreal, though, because people were 
‘buying blind’ at the wicket, snapping 
up handfuls of tickets in the fervent 
belief that at least one in the bunch 
could land you a good movie. They 
didn’t luck out on this one. 

Out of the Blue has a pretty grim story 
to tell and spins it out with particular 
attention to texture and detail. But as a 
portrait of the social underclass, it’s 
missing some parts. The picture wants 
us to feel the dirt under its nails, but it 
has passed up any attempt at new 
insight for an ultra-heavy dose of sleaze 
and hard edges. Despite the collection 
of genuinely solid performances at its 
core, that central, ‘conceptual’ problem 
short-circuits the whole movie. 

The extraordinary Linda Manz (Days 
of Heaven, The Wanderers) plays Cebe, 
a streetwise baby punk with some signi- 
ficant problems. Her mother (Sharon 
Farrell) is a soft-brained junkie, and her 
apparently alcoholic father (Hopper) 
has just about finished a jail term for 
manslaughter; five years before, he 
steered his semitrailer right through the 
centre of a packed schoolbus. Cebe’s a 
two-fisted baby greaser on the outside 
whose ‘movie tough’ posture, language 
and costume all conspire to hide the 
love-starved little girl within— when the 
defenses are down, she curls up with 


her teddy bear and sucks her thumb.. 


She doesn’t want to be a woman, it 
seems, because women are victims of 
men, and she dons all the masculine 
trappings she can find: rock 'n’ roll 
drumming, her daddy's leather motor 
cycle gear and a verbal delivery that 
recalls Richard Gere in Bloodbrothers. 
She’s one of those kids you find wander 
ing around downtown at threea.m., and 
she’s there because the street ambience 
is better than the one at home. Her 
father’s return to the domestic scene 
only makes things worse, and although 
Cebe tries to plant herself between her 
parents like a kind of emotional magnet, 
her efforts are wasted. This family is on 
its way to hell ina rollercoaster, and it’sa 
matter of time before they perform their 
rite of passage in a gruesome and fiery 
dénouement. 

The film appears to have undergone 
some heavy recutting; the rhythms get 
awfully jagged towards the end, and a 
climactic scene that suggests some past 
incestuous encounter between father 
and daughter is close to incomprehen- 
sible. None of that, however, explains 
what's principally wrong with Out 9 
the Blue. There is a cockeyed aspiration 


@ A prison visit in Out of the Blue 


here toward the dizzying heights of full- 
scale tragedy and, given a context, Manz, 
Hopper and Company might have made 
the leap on performance strength alone. 
But there’s no new vision, no justifica- 
tion for this retreading of some well- 
worn movie paths. Hopper as director 
has employed a tight, stark style to make 
his point; there’s an admirably gritty 
quality to the cinematography, and he 
doesn’t move in for close-ups in some of 
his most dramatic scenes, leaving them 
instead to play out in a single master 
shot. And his point is particularly well 
made by Linda Manz, whose exquisite, 
almost-androgynous face holds the 
camera with terrific conviction. Cebe 
may be a victim, but Manz never plays 
her for pity, and she manages to carry 
the whole picture. 

It's Hopper’s point that is the problem 
here. Is Out of the Blue trying to re 
explore the awful truism that anyone 
can have kids? It does that, but without 
enough discovery ; you've seen the point 
made with more conviction elsewhere. 
As a profile of the underclass, it fares no 
better, because the neon streets and 
slimy back alleyways are almost stock- 
shots from other movies. Taxi Driver 
did this to death. Even the sequence in a 
punk rock club has no immediacy ; the 
whole picture tastes slightly dated. This 
deja vu sensation is underscored — but 
not literally — by a soundtrack overflow- 
ing with Neil Young and other assorted 


the thematic material. It doesn’t work. 
Rock ‘n’ roll scores have traditionally 
posed a danger to films because they 
can spill over everything and drown it 
out. That's what happens here. Quite 
incidentally, Young's voice on the sound- 
track and Raymond Burr's cameo as an 
‘understanding psychiatrist’ in the Judd 
Hirsch tradition (the Festival audience 
actually burst out laughing when he 
turned up) constitute the only vir ‘ly 
‘Canadian’ elements in the pic e; 
Vancouver rides by nicely disguise. as 
‘Anywhere, U.S.A’ But Out of the Blue is 
not an intrinsically Canadian movie. It’s 
a Dennis Hopper movie, and that is a 
genre in and of itself. 

He has never made ‘middle of the 
road’ pictures nor, with perhaps the 
exception of Easy Rider, has he really 
enjoyed commercial success. But that's 
never been his objective. Now into his 
forties, he radiates the same kind of 
barely suppressed fury that first estab- 
lished his style, and he's got a face that 
knows how to work to a camera. That 
explosive quality sears right through the 
film, transformed into a visual metaphor 
at the end that gets its poetic kick from 
Young's ‘better to burn out than to fade’ 
away’ line in the title song. Movies can 
thrive on that rage if it burns fresh 
enough, but Out of the Blue spins a lot of 
graphic nastiness into a tale that’s got no 
new slant on a very old story, Enough of 
that stuff, and the film begins to look like 


itself off as social comment. All it gener- 
ates is audience resentment. ‘The Mon- 
treal crowd booed over the closing titles 
and — coming from a bunch of people 
who'd spent days watching anything 
that moved just for the love of film - 
that’s one hell of an indictment. 


Anne Reiter @ 
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Harry Rasky’s 


The Spies who 
never Were 


“When knowledge comes, memory 
comes too. Knowledge and memory 
are one and the same thing.” 


This quote, spoken by narrator Harry 
Rasky at both the beginning and the end 
of his latest two-hour documentary, The 
Spies Who Never Were, is central to the 
film's intellectual and structural con- 
ception. Through an intricately woven 
montage of living memory and frozen 
images of the past, the film chronicles 
the ironic tragedy which befell 3000 
German, Austrian and Italian (mostly 
Jewish) refugees from Hitler's fascist 
regime. They fled to England, a country 
they considered to be their ally. Instead, 
they were suspected of being “spies and 
troublemakers,” and Churchill ordered 
his authorities to “collar the lot.’ They 
were detained on an empty holiday 
resort, the secluded Isle of Wight, until it 
was seen fit to deport them to intern 
ment camps in Canada and Australia. 

Like Alain Resnais’ 1955 documentary 
on the horror of the Nazi death camps, 
Night and Fog, Rasky’s is structured to 
draw more upon personal memory of 
these allied internment camps than the 
camps as they actually existed. As some 
of the 900 men who were eventually 
interned in Canada recount their bitter 
sweet memories before the camera, a 
mental image of the time builds in the 
viewer's mind. 

The film cuts back and forth from 
World War I film clips and still photo- 
graphs, to contemporary colour footage 
of the remains of the camps; to other 
places which, now benign, were once 
frought with unhappier circumstance ; 
and to the vessels of memory, the men 
themselves. 

The memories are real and present 
within the minds of the men who lived 
them. These highly perceptive and in- 
telligent men have that peculiarly acute 
awareness and sensitivity born of suffer 
ing. They are beyond bitterness and 
reproach for the injustices dealt them. 
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Instead they are filled with a sense of 
the irony and absurdity of life, while at 
the same time guided by an inner moral 
strength. 

As they recall the ironic, bureaucratic 
blundering which forced them to be 
come prisoners in the very countries 
they had hoped would give them refuge, 
their memories translate to knowledge 
in the viewer's mind. We understand 
how fear and hatred breeds ignorance, 
particularly poignant in a democratic 
country such as Canada — a country 
which prides itself in being tolerant. 

It is essential that these memories, as 

well as the memories of Japanese-Cana- 
dians who suffered parallel circum- 
stances during the same war, should be 
brought forth now and become docu- 
mented chapters of Canadian history. 
They do not belong to the dead past; 
they are a part of our liying present. The 
fear and hatred which breeds ignorance 
has not gone away. The uncaring anony- 
mity of bureaucracy is with us more 
than ever. 
‘ We are first introduced to these re- 
memberers in their contemporary Cana- 
dian context. For the most part, they 
have thrived to become some of the 
most distinguished Canadians of the 
post-war era. Among them are Rabbi 
Emil Fackenheim, professor of philo 
sophy at the University of Toronto; 
Joseph Kates, ex-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Waterloo; Roman Catholic 
theologian Gregory Baum; Helmut 
Blume, ex-dean of the Music Faculty at 
McGill University; Jack Hahn, indus- 
trialist ; the renowned pianist John New- 
mark ; and comic novelist and television 
broadcaster Eric Koch. 

When these men disembarked in 
Quebec City, one fine summer day-in 
1940, they were full of hope that they 
would be granted the freedom to starta 
new life. Instead, they were greeted by 
insulting Canadians and the now-familiar 
barbed wire and armed guards. The an- 
guished disappointment led one youth 
among them to commit suicide. They 
were herded off to prison camps in 
Quebec, Ontario and New Brunswick, 
where they were to remain for two and 
a half years. Many of these refugees 
found themselves thrown together with 
actual German prisoners of war, who 
taunted the Jews with anti-Semitic 
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Canadians had been notified by British 
authorities that these “enemy aliens’ 
were potentially dangerous, and strong- 
ly suspected of being spies. Fackenheim 
remembers overhearing two Canadian 
guards discussing the refugees. “They 
seem to speak English well,” said one 
guard. The other replied, “Those are the 
most dangerous.” 

Much of the film deals with memories 
of internment camp life. The mental 
anguish the refugees endured at being 
imprisoned by their perceived allies 
was transcended in part by a spirit of 
community and a commonality of con- 
viction amongst the refugees. They or 
ganized sports teams. Trees were plant- 
ed and work was divided up according- 
ly. The more educated among them 
taught classes in their specialties. Note- 
books were fashioned from the rough 
and durable camp toilet paper. This 
kind of self-motivated activity looms 
larger in the memories of the ex-inter 
nees than does idleness or boredom. 

As time wore on, it became increasing- 
ly evident that these men presented no 
threat to the security of Canada nor to 
any other Allied country. In fact, one 
would be hard pressed to find a group of 
people within the Allied world who 
were more committed to the destruction 
of Hitler’s Germany. Nevertheless, it was 
a tiresome, lengthy process convincing 
Canadian bureaucrats to give them 
refugee status. No one wanted to admit 
that a mistake had been made. Two and 
a half years after they set foot in Canada, 
all the men had finally been released. 
They went on to repay their inhospitable 
treatment with major contributions to 
Canadian society. 

No official apology was ever offered 
by the Canadian government. The last 
words of Rasky’s narrative are : “By the 
way, the internment process did not 
catch a single German spy.” 


Lyn Martin © 


THE SPIES WHO NEVER WERE 
d./p. Harry Rasky d.o.p. Kenneth W. Gregg C.S.C. 
asst. cam. John Maxwell ed. Paul Nikolich asst 
ed. Marie Lyons sd. Eric Hoppe mix. Clark Deprato 
narr./sc. Harry Rasky graffic design Geoff Chees- 
brough consult. Eric Koch p.c. The Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation colour 16mm running 
time 112 min. 
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Brigitte Berman’s 
Bix— “‘Ain’t 

None of them 
Play like Him Yet” 


@ Bix and his cornet. 


Brigitte Berman’s reverential docu- 
mentary on the legendary white jazz 
cornetist of the ’20s, Bix Beiderbecke, is 
crammed with evidence of the musi- 
cian’s greatness, but one is left with the 
incomplete feeling that the man has 
eluded us. Perhaps that is because he 
was an elusive character in life. Bix was 
his music, and from a very early age, he 
let his music speak for him. In 26 on- 
camera interviews with Bix’s fellow 
musicians and friends, they speak wor 
shipfully of his genius. Describing him 
as quiet, dedicated, conservative and 
considerate, they are ultimately unable 
to bring him to life for the film. This, 
ironically, in spite of the fact that he has 
never really died for them. 

Compounding this problem of elusive 
characterization is the fact that most 
photographs of Bix— and Berman must 
have unearthed virtualty all in exis- 
tence — are static group shots. The 
camera centres on the group, picks Bix 
out, then zooms in on him(this technique 
is used with almost every still in the 
film). Bix’s expression doesn’t change 
much from shot to shot. The camera 
reveals a’ sensitive, almost-angelic face, 
with a shy smile and big, glistening 
brown eyes. 

There is also precious little film foot- 
age of the jazz great, although all that is 
available is contained in the film. Given 
these limitations, Berman has done an 
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extraordinary job of piecing together 
the various elements of Bix’s short but 
significant life (he died in 1931, at the 
age of 28, of lobar pneumonia aggravated 
by alcoholism). 

Considering Berman's self-admitted 
obsession with Bix and his music, the 
film has a surprisingly detached and 
unemotional tone. Berman does virtual 
ly no editorializing, and deliberately 
plays down Bix’s alcoholism. In fact, she 
seems to imply that Bix only started 
drinking heavily toward the end of his 
life, when he was touring the country 
with the Paul Whiteman Orchestra. 
Granted, the relentlessly demanding 
schedule which the orchestra followed 
—~ a town, sometimes two, every day — 
was inducible to heavy drinking, but Bix 
was drinking regularly and heavily as 
early as high school. Although Berman 
chose not to make Bix’s alcoholism a 
major theme of the film, the subject 
could have been broached more insi- 
diously, rather than introducing it all at 
once toward the end of the film. 

Nevertheless, Berman's research is 
exhaustive. Not only did she read every- 
thing ever written on Bix, but she con- 
tacted and filmed every living relative, 
friend or professional associate. The 
interview included such “witnesses” as 
his sister Mary Louise Shoemaker; friend 
and admirer Hoagy Carmichael (com- 
poser); life-long home town friend 
Esten Spurrier; first girlfriend Vera 
Korn; and fellow musicians Charlie 
Davis (bandleader) ; Dave Wilborn(ban- 
joist and vocalist with McKinny’s Cot- 
ton Pickers) ; Bill Challis (arranger with 
the Jean Goldkette and Paul Whiteman 
orchestras) ; Spiegle Willcox (trombonist 
with Goldkette); Paul Mertz (pianist 
with Goldkette) ; Doc Cheatham (trump- 
eter) ; Matty Malneck (violinist arranger 


with Whiteman) ; and Artie Shaw (clari- 

netist/bandleader). Since the comple 

tion of the film, eight of the men inter- 

viewed have died, including Hoagy Car-- 
michael. 

Berman skillfully interweaves these 
relaxed and articulate interviews with 
hundreds of still photographs ; the only 
available film footage on Bix; vintage 
jazz documentary footage; contempo 
rary colour footage of Bix’s Davenport, 
Iowa, home; places where he once 
played his music; and some dramatic 
recreations of Bix, as a boy in his Daven- 
port home, and as a young man in New 
York toward the end of his life. 

A series of Edward Hopper paintings 
are introduced in the final sequences of 
the film to evoke a feeling of the Mid- 
west geography and period to which Bix 
belonged. These atmospheric paintings 
are more expressive of the sense of 
loneliness, isolation and suppressed 
angst beneath the calm middle-class 
surface of Bix’s life, than any of the 
other photographs or documentary 
footage. They might have been more 
evenly distributed throughout the film, 
but Berman juxtaposes them with com- 
mentary on the growing storm within 
Bix’s psyche, and this is consistent with 
her choice not to introduce the tragedy 
of Bix’s life until the end. 

The most important element of the 
film, the music, flows through the course 
of the film in an almost-continuous 
stream of excerpts from old recordings. 
Like a haunting spirit, one feels Bix’s 
existence within those solos. The more 
one hears, the more apparent his genius 
becomes, the more obvious his unique 
phrasing and tone. It is, after all, only 
through his music that Bix lives on. Even 
those who remember him seem to re- 
member the way he played more than 


anything else. 

The film's subtitle, “Ain't none of 
them play like him yet,” was spoken 
in tribute to Bix by the great Louis Arm- 
strong. Bix’s unorthodox fingering of the 
cornet and his unique, lustrous tone 
{some musicians said it was “like a bell ;” 
one said it was “like a woman saying 
yes’) began to set other jazz musicians 
on their ears as early as 1923, when he 
was only 20 years old. He was already 
beginning to punctuate his choruses 
with unusual intervals, and excursions 
into the 6th and 9th chords, in a way that 
was truly innovative and exciting for 
that time. 

An outgoing Hoagy Carmichael recalls 
the first time he ever heard Bix play. “I 
was playing piano at the University of 
Indiana, when I heard this horn player 
playing behind me. The tone was so 
overpowering, so perfect. I had to lie 
down on the couch; I couldn't take it.” 

Bix was emotionally in touch with his 
music. He played spontaneously and 
freely, uncircumscribed by the‘ approved’ 
fingering systems of symphonically 
trained trumpeters of his day. In fact it 
was due to his lack of formal training(he 
couldn't even read music) that he worked 
out his unique fingering system. Bix had 
an uncanny ear for perfect pitch, and 
the ability to relate pitch to key, har- 
mony and timbre in ways that normal 
people were unable to hear. 

When Bix at one time approached the 
master musician-scholar Joe Gustat 
with the expressed hope of “maybe 
developing some legit technique,” Gus- 


tat told Bix, “Why change what you have > 


developed? Compared to you, I am a 
musician in a cage.” 

It was Bix’s music that inspired Ber- 
man to make a film about him. “Ever 
since I first heard Bix play, I was hooked. 


His music has a freedom of spirit, an 
abandonment, a striving for perfection 
that intrigued me. More than that, what 
really got me was the tone of his music— 
the spirit of someone pouring his heart 
into everything he played.” 

The result of Berman's obsession is 
a labour of love which took four years to 
deliver. She worked at it nights and on 
weekends and holidays, while remain- 
ing employed as a CBC television pro 
ducer. Originally, she received $27,500 
from the Ontario Arts Council But the 
film expanded from a projected one 
hour length to almost double that, and 
the final cost was $250,000, obtained 
principally from private investors. 

Berman’s timing couldn't have been 
more appropriate. She realized that if 
the film were ever to be made, it was to 
be made now, while some of Bix's key 
contemporaries were still alive. 

The only jazz documentary in exis- 
tence on Bix, itis a gift to jazz lovers and 
musicians everywhere. However, it is 
doubtful the film will receive more than 
a specialized interest, due to its inability 
to achieve a coherent, emotionally 
charged portrait, either of the man or 
his times. 


Lyn Martin ® 


BIX, “AIN’T NONE OF THEM PLAY 
LIKE HIM YET’ p./d. Brigitte Berman 


narr. Richard Basehart se. Brigitte Berman, Val 
Ross line p. Don Haig consult Richard Williams 
mus, Bix Beiderbecke add. mus. Richard Williams 
‘cornet!, Dill Jones (pianb), Earl French ‘piano: 
cam. Mark Invin, Ed Long Vic Sarin 4d. lan Challis 
anim. cam. John Derderian ed. Brigitte Berman 
sd. ed. Bruce Griffin paintings Edward Hopper 
1882-1967) p.c. Bridge Film Productions Inc. colours 
b&w 16mm running time 116 min 
* 


In Toronto, you can make a scene... 


and Make it well. 
Because we offer 


(1 terrific locations 


(1) superb production companies ; 


LJ) top-notch crews 
[1 modern studios 


C1 state-of-the-art post-production facilities 
Olexcellent transportation services 


C) first-rate hotel accommodations ___ 
(J fast permit and approval 


assistance 


So, if you’re planning to film 
in our city, why not give us a 
call? Together we'll make a 


scene. 


FILM LIAISON TORONTO 


Naish McHugh, 
City of Toronto, 


Planning and Development, 
78th Floor, East Tower, 


City Hall, 
Toronto, Ontario 
Canada 

M5H 2N2 


(416) 367-7570 


Ww eens 
September 1982- Cinema Canada/33 


\ 


by Del Mehes and Yves Gagnon 


he following is a list of films in production (actually before. 

the cameras) and in negotiation in Canada. Needless to say, 

the films which are still in the project stage are subject to 
changes. A third category, In Pre-production, will be used to 
indicate films which are in active pre-production, having set a 
date for the beginning of principal photography and being 
engaged in casting and crewing). Films are listed by the name of 
the company which initiated the project, or with -which the 
project is popularly associated. This is not necessarily the name 
of the production company. Where the two companies are 
different, the name of the production company, if known, is also 
given. In instances where a producer has asked us not to list a 
project, or to withhold certain credits due to ongoing negotiations, 
we have respected his request. 


Please telephone additions and up-dates information to: 
Cinema Canada (416) 596-6829 or (514) 272-5354. 


Film credit abbreviations 

d. director asst. d. assistant director sc. script adapt adaptation dial dialogue 
ph/dop. photography sp. ph. efx. special photographic effects ed. editor sup. ed. 
supervising editor sd. sound sd. ed. sound editor sd. rec. sound recording p. des. 
production designer art d. art director set dec. set decorator m. music cost 
costumes Lp. leading players exec. p. executive producer p. producer assoc. p- 
associate producer line p, line producer p. sup. production supervisor p. man. 
production manager p.c. production company dist distributorAn asterisk (*) fol- 
lowing the film’s title indicates financial participation by the Canadian Film 


Development Corporation. 


ON LOCATION 


ATLANTIS FILMS LTD 


(416) 960-1503 


ee 
A series of six 1/2 hour dramas based on 


Canadian short stories, to be filmed in 
Alberta, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, and Toronto beginning July 18 in 
Banff, Alta. To continue to October ‘82. 
Budget: $600,000. p. Seaton McLean, 
Michael McMillan, Janice Platt. 


DAVID 

Based on a poem by Earle Birney d. 
Bruce Pittman sc. Joe Weisenfeld begin- 
ning shoting July 18 in Banff. 


YOU CAN PICK ME UP AT 


PEGGY’S COVE 

Adapted from the novel by Brian Doyle d. 
Don McBrearty 6c. Susan Marcus shoot 
August in Nova Scotia. 


I KNOW A SECRET 

From a short story by Lucy Maud 
Montgomery d. Bruce Pittman sc. Amy 
Jo Cooper shooting begins August in 
P.EL. 


ALL THE YEARS OF HER 


LIFE 

From a short story by Morley Callaghan 
d. Paul Shapiro 6c, Stephen Cole shoot- 
ing to begin September in Toronto. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 

Based on a Alice Munro short story d. 
TBA sc. Amy Cooper to begin shooting 
in October in Toronto. 


Sixth film, to be shot in October in 
Toronto. d. Sturla Gunnarsson. 


(514) 285-2863 


EMPIRE INC. 

Shooting began December 4, 1981 and 
should be completed at end of August 
p-c. CBC/Radio-Canada in collabora 
tion with the National Film Board exec. 
p- Mark Blandford p. Paul Risacher d. 


A ac — 982 


CBC/ RADIO-CANADA 


Bowie Story editor Joan Irving-Herman 


P. man. Connie Ballam a d. Ist: 
Louise Turcotte Gerlache 2nd: Hans 
Vandersluys cont. Johanne Prégent 
unit man. Maurice Gingras, Jackie Van 
Echten, Yvon Payette assoc. p. (NFB) 
Stefan Wodoslawsky, adm. (NFB) 
Tamara Lynch p. sec. Lise Gagné loc. 
man. Diane Thomas d.o. p. Alain Dostie 
cam. op. Michel Caron asst. cam. 1st: 
Daniel Jobin; 2nd: Nathalie Moliavko- 
Visotski2nd unit cam. Susan Trow sd. 
Richard Besse boom Ester Auger gaffer 
Roger Martin; elec. Claude Derasp, 
Norman Viau, Pierre Charpentier key 
grip Emmanuel! Lepine, Johnny Daoust 
art d. Pierre Garneau cast d. Emma 
Hodgson, Barbara Cartwright cast asst 
Sophie Senecal set design Hubert Poi 
rier, Nicolas Sollogoub asst dec. Robert 
Chabot, Jean Leroux make-up artist 
Guy Juneau make-up assts. Jean- 
Charles Pelchat, Claudie Taillon hair 
stylist Guy Roy cost des. Fernand 
Rainville cost asst Renée Tardif, 
Denise D'Arcy dressers Jeannette St- 
Laurent, André Vouton staging crew 
leader Raymond Fontaine staging 
crew Frank Colonelle, Michel Martinez, 
Fernand Harnois, Donato Monaco sp. 
efx. Gilles Rousse] set dec. Charles 
Boulay prop. mast. Maurice Dumas 
design coord. Raymond Decare atills 
André Lecoz Attila Dory drivers Jacques 
Champagne, Brian Camacho, Horval 
Rivard, Daniel Uzyckiy post prod. 
coord. (NFB) Grace Avrith. Editors: 
Jean Lafleur, Gerry Vansier, Lp. Kenneth 
Welsh, Jennifer Dale, Peter Dvorsky, 
Martha Henry, Mitch Martin, Joe Ziegler, 


Gabriel Arcand, Donald Pilon, Robert’ 


Clothier, Pamela Redfern, Lynn Jackson, 
Paul Hébert, Mireille Thibault, Paule 
Baillargeon, Graham Bachelor, Tony 
Ban Bridge, Robin Ward, Linda Griffith, 
Don Granberry unlit pub. Lana Iny(514) 
285-2863. 4 


CINE-GROUPE INC. 


(514) 524-7567 


RIEN QU’UN JEU 
(Formerly titled Mon pere, 
ma mere, ma soeur et moi) 


Montreal since August 1st until Septem 
ber 14, with a budget of $1.2M. p.c. Ciné- 
Groupe Inc. p. Jacques Pettigrew, 
Monique Messier assoc. p. Yves Michon 
p- man. Daniel Louis p. man, asst. 
Michel Veillette, Marcelyne Charpen- 
tier p. sec. Suzanne Comptois p. acct. 
Murielle LizéPothier unit man. Mario 
Nadeau scr. Monique Messier and Bri- 
gitte Sauriol in coll. with Monique 
Maranda and Muriel Lizé-Pothier on a 
original idea by Monique Messier d. 
Brigitte Saurio! a.d. René Pothier art d. 
Gaudeline Sauriol cont. Thérese Bérubé 
d.o.p. Paul Van der Linden asst. cam. 
Christopher Roucamp key grip Francois 
Duperé grip Michel Périard elec. Jean- 
Mare Hébert, Steve Danyluk sd. Alain 
Gorneau boom Yvon Benoit props 
Patrice Bengle ward. Marianne Carter 
make-up Diane Simard set dec. Serge 
Bureau film ed. Marcel Pothier stills 
Warren Lipton tutor Yolaine Rouleau 
cast (children) Francine Langlois L p. 
Marie Tifo, Raymond Cloutier, Jennifer 


Grenier, Julie Mongeau, Julie Desjar ° 


dins, Madeleine Arsenault, Jimmy Bond, 
Marisol Sarrazin, Tounke Berkelbach, 
Guillaume Bigras,* Marilyne Burgess, 
Luther Bluteau, Pierre Duperré, Fran- 
¢ois Bottega, Carmen Ferland, Gilles 
Goulet Michel Bouchard, Renée Girard, 
Michael Barnard, Pauline Rathbone, 
Monique Messier, Michelle Boudrias, 
Jacques Pettigrew, André Myron, Claude 
Sandoz, Jean-Pierre Saulnier. 


CINE ST-HENAI ING. 


(514) 333-3336 - 


BONHEUR D’OCCASION/ 
THE TIN FLUTE 

Feature film and a five hours TV series, 
based on the book of same title by 
Gabrielle Roy. Shot in Montreal (St-Henri 
aera) for six months with a budget of 
$3AM. p. Marie-Josée Raymond exec. p. 
Bob Verrall assoc. p. Dorothy Courtois, 
Pat Ferns scr. Marie-Josée Raymond, 
Claude Fournier engl adapt. B.A. 
Cameron d. Claude Fournier 1st and 
2nd a.d. Mireille Goulet, Pierre Plante 
cont. Monique Champagne p. man. 
Sylvie de Grandpré unit/loc. man. 
Marcel Malacket, Michel Dandavino p. 
acc. Manon Bougie-Boyer p. sec. Mi- 
cheline Cadieux d.o.p. Savas Kalogeras 
cam. op. C. Fournier 1st and 2nd asst 
cam. Jean-Marie Buquet, Zoe Dirse stills 
Attila Dory gaffer Guy Rémillard elect. 
Guy Cousineau key grip Marcde Ernsted 
grip Jean-Maurice de Ernsted sd. rec. 
Jacques Drouin boom Jean-Guy Nor 
mandin p. des. Charles L. Dunlop artd. 
Denis Boucher coord. Elinor R. Gal 
braith props buyer Charles Bernier 
set dress. Jacques Chamberland props 
asst. Jean-Vincent Fournier cost. des. 
Nicole Pelletier ward. asst. Martine 
Fontaine, Sylvie Rochon, Céline Cou- 
lombe dresser Michele Dion make-up 
Marie-Angele Protat hair stylist Gaétan 
Noiseux chief ed. Yves Langlois p. asst. 
Bernard Fougeéres, Philippe Pager craft 
person Martine Beauchemin driver 
Jean Joyal Lp. Mireille Deyglun, Pierre 
Chagnon, Martin Newfeld, Marilyn 
Lightstone, Michel Forget, Charlotte 
Laurier, Thuryn Pranke, Jean Belzil 
Gascon, Thomas Hellman, Valérie 
Schneck, Johanne McKay, Frédérique 
Brossoit, Lindo Sorgini, Gratien Gélinas, 
Francoise Berd, André Lacoste, René- 
Richard Cyr, Louis Cyr, Francoise Grat- 
ton, Claude Jutra, Jeannine Sutto, Jocelyn 
Bérube, Monique Spaziani. 


CORPORATION IMAGE 
M & M LTEE 


(514) 878-1474 
LE RUFFIAN 


A Canada/French co-production shot in 
Calgary and Vancouver from August9 to 


PRODUCTION GUIDE 


tian Fechner (Paris)/Parma Films (Paris)/ 
Corporation Image M & M Ltée (Mon- 
tréal) exec, p. Christian Fech er(Paris)/ 
René Malo (Mtl) se. d. José Giovanni 
assoc. p. Pierre Gendron(Mtl) p. man. 
Henri Brichetti (Paris)/John Scott (Cal 
gary) p. sec. Roselyne Poulin, Made 
leinaHenri p. acct. Johanne Bordeleau 
unit man. Suzanne Roy a.d. Ist Jean- 
Patrick Constantini, 2nd Pierre Plante 
d.o. p. Jean-Paul Schwartz cam. Michel 
Deloir asst. cam. Robert Guertin, 
Michel Girard art d. (set dec.) Michel 
Proulx asst. art d. Dominique Ricard, 
Francis Caldel, Norman Sarazzin, Fran- 
cois Leclerc cont. France Lachapelle 
light (gaffer) Michel Vocoret, Jacques 
Fortier key grip Serge Grenier grip 
Robert Grenier sd. Patrick Rousseau 
boom Véronique Gabillo propsAngelo 
Rizzi sp. efx. John Thomas ward. Moni- 
que Prudhomme make-up Marc Blan- 
chard const. man. Marc Ricard capt 
driver Jake Callihoo drivers Jean 
Demers, Alois Stranan, Don Harris ed. 
Jacqueline Thiédot asst. ed. Yves Cha- 
put music Ennio Morricone cast 
Hélene Robitaille lab. sd. studio Sonolab 
unit pub. Roselyne Poulin (514) 878- 
1474 Lp. Lino Ventura, Claudia Cardi- 
nale, Bernard Giraudeau, Beatrix Van 
/Til, and Pierre Frag, August Schellen- 
berg Marc Olivier, Michelle Leduc. 


DOOMSDAY STUDIOS LTD. 
(902) 422-3494 


SUCCESS 
Half hour comedy for TV. Shot in Sep- 


tember in Halifax. exec. p. Ramona 
Mcdonald p. Bruce McKenna d. Cordell 
Wynne d.o.p. Les Krizsan sd. Art MacKay 
asst. cam. Glenn MacLeod boom Mark 
Simkins cost Ann Hodson asst. cost 
Sue Taylor loc. man. Andrea Shaw 
make-up consultant Jim Michelli 
props Sean Whalen legal consultant 
Bett Mitchell p. asst. Candide Franklyn, 
Mike Riggio animation Rand Gaynor 
ed. John Brett music Kurt Hahn Lp. 
Sandy Balcovske, Caitlyn Colquhoun, 
Barrie Dunn, Kim Dunn, Terry Pulliam. 


ENGLANDER 
PRODUCTIONS INC. 


(403) 421-8480 


RUNNING BRAVE: THE 
STORY OF BILLY MILLS 
(Formerly titled Indian) 


Feature about the Olympic winner Billy 
Mills to be shot entirely in Alberta. 
Shooting began August 10 for approxi- 
mately 10 weeks. Budget of $8M. from 
the Ermineskin Band. p. Ira Englander 
d. Don Shebib p. man. Don Buchsbaum 
p- cast superv. Martha Moran unit 
amn. Brian Ross, Nick Gray p. co-ord. 
Angela Heald loc. man. David McAree 
Ist ad. Martin Walters 2nd ad. Mac 
Bradden 3rd ad. Bill Mizel, Karen 
Gruson, Deborah LeFaive cont. Chris- 
tine Wilson office p.a. Norm Fass 
bender p. sec. Donna Waring p. auditor. 
Shirley J. Gill p. acc. Linda Jeffery- 
Ludlow acc, asst. Wendy P. Kraft cast. 
The Other Agency cast. p. a. Sandra 


CIDD ~|AYLOR 
SS ee 


Jane Taylor 


Jonathon Shaw 


208BloorSt.West,suite301 
Toronto, Canada 
Telephone: (416) 968-0673 


Denys Arcand, Doug Jackson sc. Douglas _—‘ Feature shot in Percé (Gaspésie) and October 15, 1982. pc. Les films Chris 


ENE OCG eee 
ON LOCATION 


Cowan p. des. Carol Spier art d. Barbara 
‘Dunphy asst art d. Alfred art dep. 
trainee John Blackie, Liz Amsden set 
dec. Rose Mary McSherry set dressers 
Jim Erikson, Jacques Bradette, Carl Bitt- 
ner, Robert Buchan asst. set dressers 
Ted Kuchera, Don Mackenzie prop 
master Hilton Rosemarin asst props 
lan Thomas prop buyer Shirley Inget 
const. man. Brian Cockroft Head Car. 
penter Dee Embree carpenters 
Michael Ellsworth, Peter Gerrie, Chris 
topher Good, Cindy Gordon const. asst 
Ron Thiessen, Mike Tomiuk cost des. 
Wendy Hudolin asst. cost. des. Chris 
topher Ryan ward. superv. Trish 
Keating ward. assts Linda Langdon, 
Tish Monaghan seamstress Joan 
Olson, Suzan Graves d.o.p. Francois 
Protat cam. op. Cyrus Block 1st asst. 
cam. Theo Egleseder, Christopher 
Harris mixer Rob Young boom Gra- 
hamm Crowell head make-up Phyllis 
Newman make-up Marlene Schneider 
head hair stylist James Brown hair 
stylist Donna Bis gaffer John Berrie 
best boy Randy Tomiuk elct. Don Metz, 
Martin Wilde gen. op. Roger Dean key 
grip Dave Humphreys best boy Brian 
Kuchera grips Eddie Washington, Rick 
Allen, Clarence Brown, Chris Tate 
painters Barbara’ Becker, Laurie 
' Dobbie, Brent Lane, Patricia Mackenzie, 
Linda Pelttari transp. co-ord. Don 
Retzer driver capt. Nick Kuchera 
drivers Dennis Fitzgerald, Blake Patter- 
son, Ian Heacock, Barry Kraft, Ann 
McGaw, George Prabucki, Alan Wight- 
more, Bill Kuchera, Carleton H. Britton 
craft service Bill Gawryluk ed. Tony 
Lower asst ed. Bev Neal post-prod. 
co-ord. Robin Leigh stills Joseph 
Lederer pub. Jamie Drake/(403) 428- 
6459, (403) 482-6441 LA. pub. Richard 
Leary/Mahoney-Wasserman (213) 550- 
3922 Lp. Robby Benson, Claudia Cron, 
Pat. Hingle, Jeff McCrachen, August 
Schellenberg Carmen Wolfe, Mollie 
Van Dorsser, Fred Keating Wendell 
Smith, Albert Angus, Margot Kane, Ray 


Kelly, Tantoo Martin, Maurice Wolf, Kim 
Maser, Zale Daniel, Creg Rogers, Bill 
Fisher, Bryan Hall, Thomas Peacock, 
Barbara Reese, George Clutesi, Denis 
Lacroix, Jack Ackroyd, Paully Jardine, 
Chris Judge, Clare Drake, Francis Dam 
berger, Graham McPherson, Paul Hub 
bard, Rob Roy, David Lereaney, Dennis 
Robinson, Kaye Corbett, Bonar Bain, 
Neil Foster, Arthur Burgess, Daryl Me 
nard, Greg Coyes, Walter David, Kevin 
Rizzoli, John Littlechild. 


GEMINI FILM 
PROD. LTD. 


(416) 968-2429 
THAT'S MY BABY 


Feature shoot began Aug. 29th to Oct 
2nd. in Toronto. p.c. Gemini Film Prod. 
Ltd. p. Edie Yolles p. man. Cynde Scott 
p- sec. Melody Comrie sc. John Brad- 
shaw, Edie Yolles d. Edie Yolles, John 
Bradshaw 1st a.d. David Hynes d.o.p. 
Bill Reeve sd. Gord Thompson art d 
Anne Beeton ward. Annie Nikolajevich 
cont Tannis Baker ed. Steve Withrow 
Lp. Tim Webber, Sonja Smits, Jo Anne 
Mcintyre. 


JILLCY FILM 
ENTERPRISES INC. 


(416) 964-7539 


THE MAKING OF THE 
TERRY FOX STORY 


One hour documentary. Principal pho 
tography began Aug, 26th, 1982. Shooting 
in Toronto, Vancouver, St. John’s. Air 
date: Winter/Spring 1983. ex. p. Joel 
Reitman p./d. Michael Goldberg assoc. 
p- Clinton Young Narration written 
by Lloyd Edelberg d.o.p. Robert Brooks 
C.S.C. sd. rec. Rod Haykin 


cine Service 


Western Canada’s 
Full Service Laboratory 


and Sound Studios 
35MM — 16MM 


LPHA CINE 
SERVICE 


916 DAVIE STREET 
VANCOUVER B.C. V6Z 1B8 
TEL. (604) 688-7757 
TELEX 04-507757 


JOHN WALKER 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(416) 531-3252 


ESOP Rare Se Ne 
THE LIFE AND WORKS 

OF PAUL STRAND 

ne hour T.V. special docu 

American Artist Paul Strand. To begin 
shooting Aug 82 for40 days in New York, 
New Mexico, Mexico, Italy, France 
England. Budget $240,000. ; 


MUTUAL 


PRODUCTIONS LTD. 
(514) 526-3761 


FOR THOSE IN LOVED/ _ 
AU NOM DE TOUS 
LES MIENS 


A six hours TV series and a two hours 
feature film both shot in English and 
French. That Canada/France copro 
duction, based on the book by Martin 
Gray, started shooting August 9, 1982 in 
Hungary. Will also shoot in France, 
United States and Canada. In Montreal 
shooting should start September 14 for4 
weeks. Estimated budget $10M. pc 
Mutual Productions (MtL)/Producteurs 
Associés (Paris) exec. p. Pierre David 
(Canada)/André Djaoui (France) p. 
Claude Héroux (Canada)/Jacques 
Strauss (France) d. Robert Enrico scr. 
Tony Sheer, R. Enrico d.o.p. Francois 
Catonne (France) cont Monique 
Champagne sd. Claude Hazanavicius 
Lp. Michael York, Brigitte Fossey, Macha 
Meril, Jacques Penot, Cec Linder, David 
Bolt, Helen Hugues, Julie Khaner, Susan 
Roman Crew for Montreal: p.man 
Roger Heroux p. sec. Patricia Cahill art 
d. Francois de Lucy 1st ad. John Fretz 
asst cam. Paul Gravel boom Denis 
Dupont cost Paul Andre Guerin elec. 
Don Caufield props Tom Coulder p. 
man. asst. Jean-Marie Loutrel lab. Bel 
levue Pathe cast Ginette d'Amico pub. 
Lise Dandurand/Paratel (514) 526-7706 
Complete list of the Montreal crew in 
next issue. 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD 
(Ontario Regional 

Prod. Ctre) 

(416) 369-3012 


INSIDE A GLOBAL BANK 
A60 min. docu TV special, shooting May 
~ Sept. 1982 in London, Vienna, Florence, 
New York, Toronto, Calgary, Vancouver 
and Montreal. Produced in association 
with CBC. Telecast date: Spring ‘83. 
exec. p. John Spotton p. John Kramer d. 
Peter Raymont assoc. d./sc. Robert 
Collinson d.o.p. Mark Irwin sd. Bryan 
Day. 


A60 min. docu TV special, shooting June 
~— Sept. 1982 in Toronto. Produced with 
the assistance of the Secretary of State 
(Multicultural directorate! exec. p. John 
Spotton p. John Kramer d. Jennifer 
Hodge assoc. d. Roger McTair d.o.p. 
Henri Fiks sd. Doug Ganton. 


PRIMEDIA PRODUCTIONS 
LTD. 


(416) 361-0306 


AMATEUR NATURALIST 

A Dorling Kindersley Television-Primed 
ia Productions prime time television co- 
production of 13 half-hour programs 
with naturalist Gerald Durrell To begin 
shooting July 25 in Europe and Canada 
and to continue to June ‘83. Budget : $1.7 
million. Pre-sold to CBC, Fourth Channel 
(Great Britain! South African Brogdcast- 
ing Corp, TV Ontario, Radio-Canada 
pe. Amateur Naturalist Prod. Ltd. ex. p. 
Pat Ferns, Peter Kindersley p. Paula 
Quigley co-p., Jonathan Harris d. 
Alastair Brown (Canada), Jonathan 
Harris (Europe) sc. Gerald Durrell ed. 
Peter Bale Ip. Gerald Durrell, Lee Durrell. 


LES PRODUCTIONS 
PRISMA INC. 


(514) 866-3568 


LES PAS POSSIBLES 
A six half-hour for TV made with and for 
children. Five episodes are shot between 
July 5 to Sept. 9, 1982. The sixth episode 
will be shot this Winter. p.c Les Pro 
ductions Prisma Inc. with participation 
of CFDC, IQC, Radio-Canada and Wagner 
Hallig GmbH (West Germany). p. Marcia 
Cou#tlle p. man. Réal Tremblay p. sec 
Claudette Lépine unit man. Estelle 
Lemieux cd. André Melancon ist and 
2nd ad. Lise Abastado, Angele Bour 
gault cont. Janine Sénécal dLoa.p. Guy 
Dugaux asst. cam Yves Drapeau head 
elect Kevin O'Connell elect. Jean 
Francois Pouliot key grip Yvon Boudrias 
grip Jean-Pierre Lamarche sd. Serge 
Beauchemin boom Denis Dupont set 
dec. Violette Daneau props Denis 
Hamel ward. des Huguette Gagne 
driver and tutoring Suzanne Chiasson 
gofors Elisabeth Lamy, Pierre Paquette 
stills Takashi Seida, Attila Dory Lp. (all 
children) Eric Dubois, Veronique De 
Massy, Anny Steben, Steve Demers, Ste 
phane Leblanc, Isabelle Lebrun, Jean- 
Francois Leblanc, Solene Thouin. 


RICHARD GABOURI 
PRODUCTIONS LTD,/T.A.D. 
PRODUCTIONS INC. 


(416) 248-8934 


TREASURES 


Aone hour dramadocu enlighting world 


treasures. (Pilot for Pay-TV) Budget 
$200,000. Began shooting June 15,1982 in 
Vancouver and Toronto. p. Norman and 
Gayle Sedawie &@ N. Sedawie sc. Richard 
Gabouri. 


ROBERT COOPER 
FILMS Il INC. 


(416) 591-1742 


TERRY 
Shooting began on August 26 for six 
weeks in Toronto, Vancouver and 
Newfoundland. Budget: $24 million. 
Financing shared between Home Box 
Office and CTV. p. Robert Cooper d. 
Ralph L. Thomas se Ed Hume research 
Rose Kastner, John Kastner p. mar. 
Joyce Kozy King art d. Gavin Mitchell 
cast Stuart Aikinsloc. Mgr. Otta Hanus 
ist ad. Bill Corcocan 2nd ad Bruce 
Moriarty d.o. p. Richard Ciupka sc. Bruce 
Cawardine ed. Ron Wisman pe. Robert 
Cooper Film II Inc. cast Film Casting 
Services Extraw Mike Dolgy '416) 690-9497 
Lp. Eric Fryer as Terry Fox, Kobert 
Duvall, Chris Makepeace, Frank Adams, 
Michael Zelnicker. 


STRANGE INVADERS 
COMPANY 


(416) 252-5985 


STRANGE INVADERS 

Not a Canadian production Shooting to 
began Fall's2 p. Walter Coblenz asst to 
p- Claudette Duffy d. Michael Laughlan 
p- man. Marilyn Stonehouse. pub. Pru- 
dence Emery 


- 


‘IN PRE-PRODUCTION 


ASTRAL BELLEVUE PATHE 


(514) 748-6541 


MIRI 

An Israel and Canada co-production to 
be shot in Israel in October’82. p. Harold 
Greenberg d. Tzipi Trope. 


CANAMERICA FILM 
CORPORATION 


(604) 738-3095 


TALES OF THE MOUSE 
HOCKEY LEAGUE 

Animated feature film to be produced in 
Vancouver with a starting budget of 
$S1.5M. p., sc. Ralph Martin animators 
Malcolm Collet Marmalade Animation, 
with the assistance of Hugh Foulds, 
Norm Drew and Al Sens. voices Bobby 
Orr, Guy Lafleur, Bobby Carpenter and 
others. 


CINEVIDEO INC. 


(514) 284-9354 


OVIDE PLOUFFE 1949 
(working title) 

Asix one-hour TV series, and a two hours 
feature film, in co production between 
Canada and France Preproduction 
scheduled for December 82, and shoot- 
ing for February March ’83, in Montreal, 
Quebec City and Ie d Anticosti, with a 
budget of $6M. Based on the new novel 
by Roger Lemelin. p.c. Cinevideo Inc 
FilmedisMondex (France! exec. p. 
Denis Heroux p Justine Herou, p. man 
Micheline Garand ser. Roger Lemelin 
ser. adapt Gilles Carle d. Carle Lp. 
same casting as Les Plouffe such as 
Gabriel Arcand, Denise Filiatreault 
Pierre Curzt, Serge Dupire, Gerard Pot 
rier, Anne Letourreau 


CORPORATION IMAGE 
M&MLTEE 


(514) 878-1474 
SONATINE 


Feature to be shot in Montreal on Sep 


tember 27, for 6 weeks Budget $1M 
exec. p. Rene Malo p., p.man. Pierre 
Gendron se., d. Micheline Lanctot dap. 
Guy Dufaux asst cam. Yves Drapeau 
key grip Yvon Boudrias sd. Marcel 
Fraser p. sec, unit pub. Koselyne Poulin 
'514) 878-1474 Lp. Pascale Bussieres, 
Marcia Pilote, Pierre Fauteux, Kliment 
Dentchev. 


DOOMSDAY STUDIOS LTD. 


(902) 422-3494 


WINDOW 

Half hour drama shooting October’ 
November in Halifax in English and 
French, exee. p. Ramona Mcdonald p. 
Bruce McKenna d&. Ro Mcdonald se. Bb 
McKenna d.o.p. David Carr. csc ward. 
Ann Hodson sd. Ted Haley loc. man. 
Andrea Shaw 


DREAM MACHINE 
FILMS CORP. 


(604) 980-8082 


SAJO AND HER BEAVER 
PEOPLE 

Based on the novel of the same name by 
Grey Owl Start date July 15, budget of 
$2Moco-p. Kober Nichol p. man, fob 
Akester ser, Michael Mercer d. Nichol 
ad. Dean Stocker art d. Marti Weight 


d.o.p. Mark Lewin ed. Hick Patton Lp, 
Gordon Tootoosis 


INTERNATIONAL CINEMA 
CORPORATION 


(S14) 284-9354 


LOUISIANA 
\ feature til and a sia TV hours series 
in co production between Canada and 
France Preproduction scheduled foy 
June 15 and shooting for mid-October 
for three months Estimated budget 
$12M_ To be shot all in Louisiana and 
France. Based on the book series by 
Maurice Denuziere. pe. Cine Louisian, 
Inc. TeloGaumont (France) exee. 
TeleGaumont po LCC ser 
Melson Dominique Fabre, 


September 1982~ Cinema Canada/g 


Perier re-writing Chuck Israel d. E. 
Perier p. man, Stephan Reichel art d. 
Jean-Jacques Caziot Cnian art d. 
Michel Dernuet d.o. p. René Verzier ist 
a.d. Pierre Magny unit man, Peter Bray 
p. coord. Luise Massari. 


MUTUAL 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(514) 526-3761 


THE VISITORS 

Suspense Thriller to be shot in Montreal 
on November 15 with a $4M. budget. 
exec. p. Pierre David p. Claude Héroux 
p- man. Roger Heroux sc. Brian Taggart 
p- r. Lise Dandurand/Paratel (514) 526- 
7706. 


(416) 968-9300 

DRAMA OF THE OCEANS 
Four-one hour T.V. specials on the ocean 
as mans last frontier. Based on the work 
of Elisabeth Mann Borgese. Principal 
photography to begin fall of 1982. exec p 
John and Henia Muller d. Jacques Gagné 
dap. Jean-Claude Labrecque sd. Serge 
Beauchemin. 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD 


(Ontario Regional 
Prod. Ctre) 
(416) 369-3012 


ABORTION : 
One hour documentary TV special to 
begin September 1982 in Canada, United 
States and South America. exec. p. John 
Spotton and Kathleen Shannon p. John 
Kramer and Signé Johansson d. Gail 
Singer. 


NETWORK FILM 
PRODUCTIONS 


(416) 487-5938 


FORBIDDEN WORLDS 
(Formerly Tales of Terror) 
Nine episodes of 30 min. for TV. First 
episode (60 min) to be shot March Istin 
Northern Ontario. To be co-produced 
with Canadian Pay TV Film Production. 
sc. Michael Chandler p. John T. Good- 
child p. supv. M. Chandler art d. Metro- 
polis Designs cast. Linda Mote/Cana- 
dian Film Casting Services Lp. Don 
Prancks. 


DANTE’S INFERNO — THE 
SEARCH FOR BEATRICE 
THE ROCK’N ~—~ 
ROLL MURDERS 


A 30 min. docu to be shot in Toronto. 
Start to be announce. story ed. Michael 
Chandler + five researchers. 


CHALLENGERS 
OF THE UNKNOWN 


A 12 x 1/2 hours series exploring unex- 
plained phenomena. sc. Michael 
Chandler. 


LES PRODUCTIONS 
CINEMATOGRAPHIQUES 
G.LG. INC. 


(514) 866-5335 


eens 
MARIA CHAPDELAINE 

A French/Canada co-production TV 
series of four/one hour, and a feature 
film for theatrica) release. Estimated 
budget: $4M. Shooting scheduled for 
the end of September’82. Co production 
between la Société Radio-Canada and 
TP 1 (France) p. Nicole Godin, Jean 
Lebel, Michel Coté p. man Francine 


IN PRE-PRODUCTION 


Carle art d. Jocelyn Joly d.o.p. Pierre 
Mignault ist ad. Pierre Magny cost 
des. Michele Hamel cast. Lorraine 
Richard Lp. Carole Laure. 


LES PRODUCTIONS 
DE LA CHOUETTE 


(514) 288-5719 
TROPICS: A Story About 
Alberta 


Feature film to be shot in Alberta at the 
end of August with an estimated budget 
of $750,000. Pre-production scheduled 
for July 15, scr. Tom Berry d. George 
Mihalka. 


ISABELLE ET 
LE CAVALIER BLEU 


A13 x5 min. animated series for tele 


vision. Start shooting in October 82. d., 
sc. Franco Battista. 1st episode have 
been shot this summer. 


REGENCY FILMS 


(514) 866-3061 


ONCE UPON A TIME 
IN AMERICA 


Feature to be shot in Montreal (for four 
weeks) in Sept. 13, 1982 and Rome(started 
shooting on June 1s, Paris, Biarritz, 
New York and Chicago. Estimated 
budget $22M (U.S) p. Arnon Milchen 
(Regency Films/New York) exec. p. 
Claudio Mancini gen. p. man. Fred 
Caruzo p. man. (MtL) Lyse Lafontaine, 
Ginette Hardy p. co-ord. Daniele Rohr 
bach p. acc. Lucie Drolet ser. Norman 
Miller d. Sergio Leone Lp. Robert De 
Niro. Not a Canadian Production. Cana- 
dian Distributor: Didier Farre/LN. 
Films. 


PROJECTS IN NEGOTIATION 


ASA PRODUCTION INC. 


(514) 288-4011 


‘ HIT AND RUN* 


To begin principal photography in 
Montreal on a $5 million budget. p. 
Joseph F. Beaubien, Nicole M. Boisvert 
p- man. Lyse Lafontaine d. Robin Spry 
sc. Douglas Bowie, Arthur Fuller, Spry, 
based on the book by Tom Alderman. 


B.M. FILM CO. INC. 


(514) 844-1300 
BREAK AWAY 


p- Bruce Mallen ass. p. Carol Klein 
exec. p. Michael Gilbert. 


MON PERE, MON AMOUR 


(working title) 

Feature to be shot in Montreal on October 
and November 1982, with a budget of 
$1.5M approximately. p. Nicole Boisvert, 
Joseph Beaubien scr. Roger Fournier. 


CANAMEDIA PROD. LTD. 


16 Servington Cres. 
Toronto, Ontario 


LIGHTSPEED 

Feature length thriller for TV. Scheduled 
shooting Fall 1982 in Toronto. sc. Glen 
Norman p. Les Harris. 


THE COMET HUNTER 
sc. Glenn Norman p. Les Harris. 
Nine episodes of 30 min. for TV. First 
episode (60 min) shot March 1st in 
Fine episodes of 30 min. for TV. First 
episode (60 min.) shot March ist in 


CRAWLEY FILMS 


(613) 728-3513 


THE STRANGE ONE’ 

Special effects photography has begun. 
Location filming in Toronto, Ireland, 
Scotland on a budget of $4 million. 
p-c. Crawley Films Production p. Budge 
Crawley sc. adapted from a novel by 
Fred Bosworth The Strange One” d.o.p. 
Robert Ryan ph. Robert Ryan, Patrick 
Carey ep. efx ph, Patrick Carey, Robert 
Ryan. 


F.A. INTERNATIONAL 


654-4462 


THROUGH THE EYES 


OF THE PERFORMER 

A three part television pilot to begin 
shooting April 1982 in England and 
Canada scheduled shooting TBA. It’s an 
indebt look into the lives of some of the 


exec. p. Peter Bobras p. Walter Giaco- 
mini. For informations contact Walter 
(416) 532-0336. 


VIRGINIA ; THE 
LOST LEGACY 


Feature to begin shooting in September 
1982 based on an important archeolo- 
gical discovery. exec. p. Peter Bobras p, 
Walter Giacomini. For further informa- 
tion call Peter (416) 654-4462, 


GENESIS INTERNATIONAL 


(416) 591-9333 


(untitled as yet) 

No shooting date scheduled yet Six 11/2 
hour dramas for T.V. p. Joseph Sefel 
creative d. of Project Annette Cohen 
story ed. Irene E. Berkowitz 


HOLLYWOOD NORTH FILM 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(403) 280-6044 


DEATH ON THE ICE 

Feature film to be shot in St. John’s(Nfld) 
and area fora weekandahalfattheend 
of March, for Winter scenes. And then 
in May for the rest of the shooting 
between7 and 8 weeks, with a budget of 
$3.1M. exec. p. Garrison Bennet, Scott 
Campbell, Richard Verkley p./d. Gerald 
Bean scr. Brian Wade assisted by Caffie 
Brown. 


~ 


INTERNATIONAL , 
CINEMA FUNDINGS INC. 


(416) 977-0945 


THE BROTHERS 

Scheduled for a production in 1982 p. 
John C. Foster, Lewis W. Lehman pub. 
Glenda Roy (416) 977-0945. 


MAINSTREAM 
PRODUCTIONS LTD.. 


(506) 642-3683 
DROWNING 


Feature scheduled for Fall 1982 to be 
shot entirely in Saint John, New Bruns- 
wick. p. Gregor Hardgrove sc. Michael 
Payne. 


MANITOU 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(416) 924-2186 


GO BOY 
Shooting schedule TBA, exec. p. Ralph 


based on autography by Roger Caron 
consult. Roger Caron. 


DON’T HIT THE 

PANIC BUTTON 

Scheduled for 1982, exec. p. Ralph Ellis 
p. William Davidson sc. William David- 
son and Martin Lager, based on a story 
by Lager. 


MUTUAL 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(514) 526-3761 


A NEW DAVID 
CRONENBERG’S FILM (title 
to be announced) 

Scheduled for Fall ’82 or Spring ‘83. 
exec, p. Pierre David Productions p. 
Pierre David assoc. p. Denise Dinovi 
sc. d. David Cronenberg. 


OD’S HEAD 
Scheduled for 1983. p. Pierre David 
assoc. p. Denise Dinovi sc. Zalmin 
King, Paul Golding. 


UBILEE 
Scheduled for 1983. co-p. Jean-Claude 
Lord Productions sc. Brian Taggart d. 
Jean-Claude Lord. 


HE PRACTICE 


Project under development. p. Pierre 
David assoc. p. Denise Dinovi. 


NEW FRONTIER FILM INC. 


2, BLEEKER ST., TORONTO 
M4X 1L8 


NO PLACE LIKE PARADISE 
Scheduled for Spring 1982. Feature 
lenght for TV. p. Tibor Takacs, Stephen 
Zoller d. Tibor Takacs sc. Stephen 
Zoller. 


THROUGH THE EYES 
OF TOMORROW 


A series of eight features lenght for TV. 
Scheduled for 1982. p. Tibor Takacs, 
Stephen Zoller. 


NORFOLK 
COMMUNICATIONS LTD. 


(416) 924-5779 » 


SMOKE BELLEW 

Six one hour drama series based on 
short stories by Jack London, to begin 
shooting Fall ‘82 exec p. William 
Macadam. 


OUT OF THE SILENCE 

Six one hourdramaseries scheduled for 
April 1982. exec. p. William Macadam 
sc. Bob Carney. 


RED RIVER 
Six One hour period drama series. con- 
sultant Alix Arnet. 


STILL SECRET : 
THE WAR OF THE SPIES 


Ten one hour documentary series re- 
search, Rob Roy. 


NO DRUMS, NO BUGLES 


Feature for TV; Espionage series. 


—EE 
PETER HITCHCOCK 
PRODUCTIONS 


(416) 653-2881 
TEENAGER 


ical dramas for a 
Seven 1/2 hour musica 
television series. Shooting 1982. d. Peter 
Hitchcock music John Gibb 


CAPTAIN LONESTAR 


Television series scheduled for ue 
Space science fiction-stop aac per 
pels, special effects, d. P. unig es oP. 
efx d. George Czernecki and Den 


HOME SWEET HOME 
Feature lenght film planned for 1982. d. 
P. Hitchcock se. Robert Geoffrion. 


PHOENIX PICTURES/ 
DAVID H. BRADY 
PRODUCTIONS INC. 


(604) 988-2964 


CHANNEL ONE 

Feature film scheduled for October ’82 
in Toronto and New-York exec. p. David 
H. Brady p. John Board co.-p. Ken 
Kuramoto exec. assoc. David Gregson 
scr. Steven Alix. 


PRIMEDIA PRODUCTIONS 
LTD. | 


(416) 361-0306 
GREY OWL 


Scheduled for 1982. Co-production with 
Yorkshire Television. Based on Lovat 
Dickson's biography “Wilderness Man.” 
8-part mini series for television. sc. Alan 
Plater exec. p. Pat Ferns and David 
Cunlisse. : 


HEAVEN ON EARTH 
Scheduled for 1982. Co-production with 
Yorkshire Television. Made for TV 
Movie. sc. Magaret Atwood and Peter 
Pearson exec. p. Pat Ferns and David 
Cunlisse, 


PELAGIE-LA-CHARETTE 
Scheduled for 1982. Co-production with 
Gaumont Distributor. Based on novel by 
Antonine Maillet. Scriptin development 
exec. p. Richard Nielsen. 


THE ADVENTURERS 
OF HUDSON’S BAY 


Scheduled for 1982. Co-production witht 
Telecip in France. A six-part dramatic 
mini series. exec. p. Pat Ferns and 
Roland Gritti. 


THE LITTLE VAMPIRES 

Scheduled for 1982. A nine-part children 
drama series. German co-production 
with Polyphone of Hamburg. exec. p. 
Richard Nielsen and Christoph Mattner. 


EMPEROR PIC 


Made for TV movie. Script in develop- 
ment, shooting for 1983. Co-produced 
with Tensel Media Productions, CFCN 
of Calgary and CFRN of Edmonton, 
exec. p. Pat Ferns and Nick Bakyta. 


LES PRODUCTIONS 
DE LA CHOUETTE 


(514) 288-5719 


TROPICS: A Story About 
Alberta 


Feature film to be shot in Alberta in 
Summer 1983 with an estimated budget 
of $750,000. scr. Tom Berry d. George 
Mihalka. 

X LOVES MALEINE 

To shoot in Montreal with a $375,000 
budget 1982. sc. Paul Toutant, Monique 
Champagne, Marc Voizard d. Marc 


Voizard. 
———— 


RIVERCOURT 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(416) 363-4444 
BODY COUNT 


Feature length drama to begin shooting 
in Spring 1983 with a budget of $2.7M. 
p. Paul Burford d. Michael Anderson 
sc. Tony Sheer. 


‘ — o) 


ROBERT COOPER 
PRODUCTIONS 


(416) 922-2251 


ee ———————e 


OFF THE RECORD 
Robert Cooper producing for 20th Cen- 
tury Fox. sc. Steve Tesich, 


Forest p- acet. Daniel Demers d. Gilles —_ greatest rock musicians. Ellis p. William Davidson sc. Davidson, Connolly. 
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PROJECTS IN NEGOTIATION 


es a 
OVER HIS DEAD BODY 

To be shot in Montreal in Fall 1982, with 

a budget of $4 million. p. Alfred Pariser 
sc. d. Morrie Ruvinsky. 


IN THE CAN 


ASTRAL FILM 


(514) 931-7155 
ao Snes 
JOSHUA THEN AND Now 


Feature to be shot in Montreal 

Pp. Robert Lantos, Stephen J 
Roth scr. Mordecal Richler Ted 
Koetcheff. 


SEAGULL PRODUCTIONS 


(514) 844-9444 


MEMOIRS 
OF MONTPARNASSE 


To begin in Montreal with a $4 million 
budget p.c. Seagull Production exec. p. 
James Shavick p. Larry Hertzog sc. 
Maril McCormick pub. The Network 
(416) 368-6175, David Novek Assoc. (514) 
284-2113 cast Casablanca. 


CALIFORNIA CHABLIS 

In Vancouver with a$3.5 million budget. 
p. James Shavick 6c. Steven Manners 
cast. Casablanca. 


SELKIRK FILMS INC. 


(416) 967-5550 


GOODBYE CALIFORNIA 

A Canada/U.K. co-production scheduled 
for next spring p. Peter Snell d. Don 
Sharp sc. Sharp, Alan Scott, Chris Bryant. 


SIGNALS FILMS INC. 


(514) 483-4422 


PRODUCTIONS/ SIMON, 
REEVES, LANSBURG/ 
20th CENTURY--FOX 


(514) 748-9673 


PORKY’S Il 

Principal photography began June 4, 
1982 in Florida. exec. p. Harold Green- 
berg, Mel Simon scr., d. Bob Clark other 
informations not available. 


ROSEBUD FILMS 


(416) 531-4277 


MICRONESIA — WINDS 

OF CHANGE 

One hour documentary. Shooting June 
16 to July 10. Locations : Guam, Saipan, 
Truk, Yap, Panape. assoc. p. Corinne 
Farago d. Peter Rowe sc. Victor Paddy. 


ATLANTIS FILMS LTD. 


(416) 960-1503 


CHAMBERS, TRACKS & 
GESTURES (1931-1978) 

One hour TV special about the life of 
Canadian artist Jack Chambers. Princi- 


Professional Directory 


CINECRAFT TECHNICAL SERVICES 
67 Portland St., Toronto, Ont. 
(416) 596-6853 


Service for all 
Post-production equipment 


Rental equipment available 


NAPSHYR EXTRAS Inc. 


PROFESSIONAL EXTRAS 
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Joanne Ryshpan Pres. 


WE HIRE AND SUPPLY 


488-1245 


5165 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Suite 408, Montreal, 
H4A 1T6 


UNIVERSAL STUNTS 


SERVING CANADA & THE U.S. 


CALL: (514) 322-6844 


OR SEND FOR OUR BROCHURE LISTING 
EQUIPMENT & SERVICES AVAILABLE. 
WRITE: P.O. Box 141 


MONTREAL-NORTH 
c/o: ACE COOPER as 


WE TRAIN OUR PERFORMERS 


IN CANADA AND WE RE PROUD 


WISE PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(416) 861-1222 
CHRISTIE 


Feature lenght drama planned for Sep- 
tember on Georgian Bay, Ontario. Budget 


* $2M p. Paul Wise and Alan Simmonds d. 


A. Simmonds scr. Robert Forsyth p. 
man/J/line p. Sally Dundas. 


pal photography in Spain and Ontario. 
Wrapped Dec. 28, 1981. p. Michael Mac 
Millan. Seaton McLean, Janice Platt co- 
d. John Walker se. Christopher Lowry 
narration Seaton Findlay. 


VINCENT PRICE'S 
DRACULA 

Independant co-production between 
Aulantis Films Ltd. and M & M Film 
Production. One hour T.V. special about 
the true story of Dracula starring Vin- 
cent Price. Wrapped Dec. 4, 1981. exec. 
p- John Muller, Michael MacMillan 
assoc. p. Henia Muller, Janice Pratt, 
Seaton McLean d. John Muller script 
Kate & Ted Lonsdale ed. Seaton McLean 
Lp. Vincent Price. 


CINE-GLORIA INC. 


(514) 284-9354 


LITTLE GLORIA... 
HAPPY AT LAST 


A2 x2 hours mini series for NBC (USA) 
on the life of Gloria Vanderbilt. Shooting 
started May 17 and ended july 13. Budget 
$6M. p.c. Ciné-Gloria Inc exec. p. Edgar 
J. Sherick, Scott Rudin p. David Nicksay, 
Justine Héroux d. Waris Hussein Lp. 
Lucie Gutteridge, Angela Lansbury, 
Glynnis Johns, Maureen Stapleton, Jen- 
nifer Dundas, Christopher Plummer, 
Bette Davis, Martin Balsam. 


EXTRA MODERN 
PRODUCTIONS 


(416) 967-6551 

RUMOURS OF GLORY — 
BRUCE COCKBURN LIVE 
Shooting began Nov. 19/81 in Denver, 
Colorado and wrapped Dec. 1st. Budget 
$350,000. A rock music documentary 
and concert film. p. Bill House and Peter 
Walsh assoc. p. Bernie Finkelstein d. 
Martin Lavut ed. Les Brown lab. Film 
House (Toronto). 


THE TAKING 
OF MT. GONGGA 


Shooting began March 24, 1982 to May 15 
1982 in the Peoples Republic of China. 
One hour documentary. Budget $225,00. 
p- Bill House exec. p. B. House d. Peter 
Walsh d.o.p. Rene Ohashi climbing 
cam. John Dawson sd. Aerylyn Weis- 
man ed. Les Brown lab. Medalion (To 
ronto). 


LIGHSTCAPE MOTION 


PICTURE COMPANY LTD. 
(416) 465-1098 

THE MUSIC OF THE 
SPHERES 

Shooting began Oct 4, 1980 in Toronto. 
Budget: $110,000. A scifi comic horror 
film shot in English and French. p. 
Philip Jackson d. Philip Jackson p. 
man. Gabrielle de Montmollin sc. Philip 
Jackson, Gabrielle de Montmollin 
d.o.p. Nadine Mumenick cont Doris 
Lapierre diaL coach Yseult Buxe! 
miniatures Michael M. Sloan, Jeff Ber- 
tram, Grand Illusion Co. sd. Ross Red 
fern Lp. Anne Dansereau, Peter Brikma- 
nis, Jacques Couture, Kenneth Gordon, 
Ken Lemaire, Sandy Kyser. 


CLA S$ S$ IF 


For rent: Vulcan Solar Battery 
Charger. Used on Himalayan film 
shoot Portable and absolutely 
dependable. 


For sale: Kodak super 8 and 
16mm filmstock-— recent batches. 


For rent or sale: }6mm spring- 
wound Bolex with 3 lenses. Mint 
condition. Call Extra Modern Pro- 


ductions (416) 967-6551. (86) 


For Sale: 1956 XK-140 Jaguar 
Roadster. Completely restored. Lea- 
ther interior. Wire wheels. Convertible. 
Classic cream. $19,500. Cali Keith 
Leckie (416) 536-5255. (87) 


Textile Designers and Printers: We 
custom design and printfabric forthe 
film and theatre industry. Contact: 
Clothworks Ltd., 132 Powell St, Van- 
couver, B.C. V6A1G1 (604) 669-0127. 

(87) 


For Sale: Drive-in theatre speakers. 
Good condition. Tri Town Drive-In, 
Box 1505, New Liskeard, Ontario 
POJ 1P0 (705) 647-6076. (87) 


For Sale: Nagra 1V-L with playback 
synchronizer, NICADS power supply 
and charger. Very good condition. 
Call (416) 368-4672 or (416) 466- 
4173. (87) 


Continental Bar Catering: We salis- 
fy all your bar needs, and supply you 
with delicious snacks. (416) 368-6875 
or(416) 534-2971 before 10 a.m. (87) 


Mechanical Sets Construction: 
Government licensed technicians. 
30 years experience. On sightwelding 
& fabricating. We can create your ve 
sions. Call (416) 898-6860 days; 
(416) 727-5198 evenings. (87) 


16mm BOLEX repairs, cameras & 
lenses. RSS. (416) 823-9495. (94) 


Celebrity hostess service. Chaut 

feured limousine upon request Credit 

cards accepted. (416) 964-6046 
(87) 


ForSale: ArriSR package. Three 
mags, three batteries, charger, 
variable speed control, Zeiss 10- 
100mm lens. Two SR aluminum 


cases, Lens shade, filters etc. 
Excellent condition. $25,000. Will 
consider serious offers. CaliSteve 
Moss (416) 485-0513. (87) 


For Sale: CP 16R. Excellent condi 
tion. Single system with canon 12- 
120 macro with wide angle adapter, 2 
mags, new batteries, rain cover and 
soft carrying case. EK 7250 stripe 
400 ft 25 rolls at $35. per roll. (416) 
486-6598. (87) 


For Sale: Angenieux9.5-57mm fi 6 
zoom lens, next to new condition, re 
cently overhauled and recalibrated 
by Precision Camera $2900. Also 
available: Chrosziel Fluid Zoom at 
tachment for same fens (new). Call 
Jim (416) 545-4773 (Hamilton) or 
Gerd Kurz at Precision Camera (416) 
251-2211 (87) 


For sale: Arri SR package Three 
mags, three batteries, charger, vari 
able speed control, Zeiss 10-100mm 
lens. Two SR aluminum cases, Lens 
shade, fillers etc. Excellent condr 
tion. $25,000. Will consider serious 
olfers. Call Steve Moss (416) 485- 
0513 (87) 


LES PRODUCTIONS 
CLAUDE LEGER 


(514) 288-6251 

THE MAN FROM 5A 

After being suspended since December 
1941, shooting started again on March 1Z 
for 5 weeks in Sonolab Studios in Mon- 
treal, with a new budget of $62M. 
Wrapped on April 23rd 1982. p.c. Neigh- 
bour Film Inc. p. Claude Léger p. asst 
Anne Burke 4.’s asst. Suzanne Fisher d- 
Max Fisher sc. Lella Basen, Max Fisher 
p. sec. Jacqueline Wanner pub. reL 
Monique Mallet-Léger (514) 288-6251 Lp. 
George Segal, Irene Cara. 


RUBICON FILM 
PRODUCTIONS INC. 


(416) 226-9102 

RAOUL WALLENBERG 

A one-hour TV Documentary that will 
take place in Canada, USA, England, 
Israel and Sweden, to be shot from March 
Ist. p. Wayne Arron, David Harel assoc. 
p. David Yorke sc. Peter Lauterman d. 
David Harel d.o.p. David Yorke ed. Avi 
Lev sd. John Mejill pub. Linda Shapiro 
(416) 928-3131 


TIDAL WAVE 
PRODUCTIONS INC. 


(416) 365-1103 


RECORDED LIVE 
p./d./se. Michael Korican, Andrew C. 
Rowsome, Almerinda Travassos d.o.p. 
M. Korican, A. Travassos orly songAC 
Rowsome score John Puchiele art d. 
Laura DiVilio, Margaret Moores p. man. 
Midi Onodera, Kathy Pahl p. asst. Chris 
Churchill, Kathleen Anderson sd. rec. 
Sebastien Salm stills Pat Chuprina cost. 
des. Laura DiVilio Lp. Natalia Kuzmyn 


I Ewes 


For sale: 2-CP 16A 's, 12-120 
Angenieux lenses, crystal, mags and 
batteries. Both in excellent condition. 
$3500 each. Call (519) 768-1623. 
(86) 


For sale: Complete Bolex 16mm 
package. Camera H16 RX 5 (with 
400’ magazine attachment); Vario 
Switar Zoom f/1.9 16-100mm; Macro 
Switar 26mm fl/1.1; Bolex tripod; va- 
niable speed electric motor with bat- 
tery and transformer for AC current, 
Sekonic L-28C, Polysix 2 and Spotron 
spot lightmeters; automatic fader de 
vice; case; changing bag, filters and 
others. Like new. If sold as a whole 
package, you get the dealof yourlife. 
Could be sold separately. Also tor 
sale: C mount lenses for 16mm ca- 
meras. Fe16mm {/1/1.8 SWITAR (for 
non reflex Bolex); Fe25mm /1:19 
SOM BERTHIOT(new or used), Bolex 
viewfinder (focals 10-16-25-35-50- 
60-75-100 and 150mm). For still 
35mm camera: FUJINON Fe55mm 
1/1 :2.2 lens(new). Also : new magne 
tic sound recording head for CP-16, 
Frezollini or Auricon cameras. All at 
low prices. Call Serge (514) 288- 
8523. 


For sale: Panasonic VHS Video 
Cassette Recorder Mint condition 
2/4/6 hours capacity Remote con- 
trols. $995. Call (416) 531-4277 
(86) 


or 


Cinema Canada has a classified ad policy, aimed 
at stimulating communication within the film 
community. Insertions in the classified column will 
be run free of charges for individuals with 
subscriptions, wishing to place industry-related ads. 
For companies and organizations, the classified 
rate of $0.50 a word applies. So, if you are looking 


fora job, wantto buy orsell something, offera service 
or share information, write to: 


Cinema Canada 
67 Portland, Toronto 
M5V 2M9 


Box 398, 
Outremont Station, 
Montreal H2V 4N3 
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Complete Film Equipment Rental 


16mm and 35mm Cameras 
Sound and Lighting Equipment 
Generators Sound Studios 


Sales 


Distributors of Tiffen, Rosco, Lowell and Osram 


Repairs 


Montreal: 
Administration and equipment (514) 487-5010 
5252 De Maisonneuve West, H4A 1 Y6 


Studio and Lighting 

2000 Northclifffe Avenue, H4A 3K5 

Toronto: 

739 Pharmacy Avenue, M1L3K3 (416) 752-7670 
Vancouver: 

43 West, 6th Avenue, V5Y 1K2 (604) 873-3901 


Festival 


of Festivals 


The Fourth Annual Canadian Film 
Industry Conference 


Toronto, September 13-15, 1982 
The Hotel Plaza II 


TRADE FORUM "32 


Trade Forum ’82 is a presentation of the Festival of 
Festivals and is sponsored by the Canadian Film 
Development Corporation; the Ontario Ministry of 
Industry and Trade, and the City of Toronto. 


The Trade Forum is an annual industry conference 
designed to bring together Canadian and international 
film professionals to discuss the business of film. 


Monday, September 13, 1982 

Protecting Your Property The battle to have ownership 

10;00 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. rights clearly defined: 

Embassy Room The Copynght Issue. 
Special Guest: Jack Valenti 
Pres., Motion Picture Association 
of America. 

The Video Marketplace Carving Out Your Market; 

11:30 a.m, - 12:30 p.m. the why's, where's, how’s, and 

Embassy Room when to sell, release, rent and 
distribute your films on 
videotape. 

Opening Luncheon Hosted by the Ontario Ministry 


12:30 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. 
Regency Ballroom 


of Industry and Trade. 
Four Seasons Hotel 
21 Avenue Road 

By Invitation Only. 


The co-existence of the 
theatrical markets, cable and 
Pay TV. 

Special Guest: 

Ted Turner, Pres. & Chairman, 
Turner Broadcasting Systems 
Inc. 


Turner Talks Television 
3:00 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
Embassy Room 


All the Worid's a Screen 
4:30 p.m. - 5:30 p.m. 
Embassy Room 


The first in a 3-part series 

during which 5 Pay TV operators 
will discuss the specific details of 
their operations. 

Part I, First Choice reports. 
Special Guest: 

Don MacPherson, Pres. 


The spotlight this year is on: 


theatrical markets. 


® Distribution in the video, cable, home and 


© Pay TV, the licencees and carriers on the 


operations of Pay TV in Canada and the U.S. 


© Electronic Media and its impact on both 


production and distribution throughout the world. 


Tuesday, September 14, 1982 


Video for Filmmakors 
9:30 a.m. - 11:00 a.m. 
Embassy Room 


Scripting & Pre-Production 
11:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 
Rosedale Room 


Video Magic 
1:00 p.m. - 2:30 p.m. 
Embassy Room 


Music to tho Eyos 
1:30 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. 
Rosedale Room 


‘ Beyond Roalism 


2:30 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
Embassy Room 


Video Editing 
3:00 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
Rosedale Room 


All the World’s a Scroon 
4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
Embassy Room 


Trade Forum is administered by the Academy of Canadian Cinema. 


For Further Information Call: (416) 967-1958 


Schedule may be subject to change. 
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Trade Form '82 Registration 


Name 


ee rer a ss 2 ee ee 
Company Name 


rr 


Address 


Code 


Telephone 


Full Delegate Registration for Trade Forum ‘82 includes all publications 
and entrance to all seminars, displays, opening lunch and closing 


reception, 
Full Delegate Pass Late Registration 
3 Days Sept. 12th — 2-5 p.m. 


@ $100 before August 31, 1982 


Sept. 13th — 9-10 a.m. 
@ $140 after August 31, 1982 


Registration Area — Hote! Plaza || 


Individual Day Pass 

Day 1, Monday, September 13, 1982 
@ 650 before August 31, 1982 

@ $60 after August 31, 1982 


Day 2, Tuesday, Soptember 14, 1982 
Day 3, Wednesday, September 15, 1982 
@ $40 before August 31, 1982 

@ $50 after August 31, 1982 


Please make cheque payable to: 
Trade Forum ’82 

69 Yorkville Avenue 

Suite 206 

Toronto, Ontario 

M5R 187 


Delegates may reserve a 100m at the Hotel Plaza Il Headquarters for tho 
entire Festival of Festivals at the special rate of $ 75/night. Please make al! 
arrangements through the Hotel Piaza Ii, 90 Bloor Street East, Toronto, 
Ontario M4W 1A7 (416) 961-8000. 
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The Club Room 


The Electronic Explosion: 

An Overview of video tech- 
nology as applied to pre-produc- 
tion, production and post- 
production. 

Special Guests: 

Harrison Ellanshaw, TRON 


Computerized scriptwriting and 
storyboarding. 


Special effects wizards explore 
an area of unlimited potential — 
computer assisted special 
effects. 


Video Music: 

Sight and Sound combine to 
create anew art form. Hit 
singles on video tape. 


Heightened realism, lowered 
costs — a look at computer 
generated environments. 


Advantages tc filmmakers of 
editing on video tape. 


Part Ii, C-Channel reports. 
Special Guest: 
Ed Cowan, Pres. 


The Club Room — a game room, resource center, 
information desk, a lounge and library, the Club Room 
will be a central, informal meeting place for all Trade 
Forum delegates and guests. Test your wits against 


Government Sponsors 


Federal: 


of Canace Geaprer nermart Os Caracas 
Decertmnent of Lsterne: Aare Moveltre Gos Aliases (slorres 


Canadian Film Development Corporation 


i} Soci¢te de développement de l'industne 
cinématographique canadienne 


Ontario: 


MinIstry of 
(SY) Citizenship 
and Culture 
Ministry of 
Industry and 
Trade 


ful City of Toronto 


Trade Forum Corporate Sponsors 


BE 


__ Hirst Choice! Premicr Choix 


JERROLD gy INSTRUMENT 
HBO 
Cinemax 
MCA 


UNIVERGAL 
Fumo 
(CANADA) 


SUPERCHANNEL 


Join us for 3 days of stimulating seminars and meet 
Jack Valenti, Ted Turner, Harrison Ellenshaw, William 
Goldman, Norman Jewison, David Cronenberg, Pay 
TV Operators: Don MacPherson, Pres. of First Choice; 
Ed Cowan, Pres. of C-Channel; Steven Harris, Pres. 


of Super Channel. 
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Wednesday, Septombor 15, 1982 


Tho Electronic Box Office 
9:00 a.m. - 10:30 a.m. 
Embassy Room 


Tho Thoatrical Markotplace 
10:30 a.m.-12:00 p.m. 
Embassy Room 


Scripting tho Novol 
1:00 p.m. - 2:30 p.m. 
Embassy Room 


Titlo Art 
2:00 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. 
Roscdale Room 


All tho World's a Scraun 
2:30 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
Embassy Roun) 


Pay TV: Face to Face 
4:30 p.m. - 5:30 p.m. 
Embassy Room 


Closing Reception 
5:30 p.m. - 6:30 p.m. 


The Future of the Theatrical 
Film: 
Keeping pace with the changes. 


The future for theatrical 
distribution in Canada — the 
Government Distribution Task 
Force reports. 

Claude Degand, Government 
Consultant — Centre national 
de la cinématographie francaise 
(France). 


“From book to box office’’ 
Special Guests: 

Chairman: Norman Jewison 
William Goldman; Marathon 
Man, Butch Cassidy & The 
Sundance Kid. 

Trevor Griffiths; Reds 
Stephen King; The Shining, The 
Fury, Carrie 

Max Braithwaite; Why Shoot 
the Teacher. 


“Creative Credits’ 
Special Guest: 

Dan Perri; Star Wars, Taxi 
Driver, Nashville, Close 
Encounters. 


Part lil, Pay TV reports: 

Super Channel, Steven Harris, 
Pres. 

Star Channel, Findlay 
MacDonald, Pres. 

Teletheatre, lan Mccallum, 
Pres. 

World View, Bernard Liu, Pres. 


Where does the Canadian 
Producer fit in? 

Special Guests: 

All Pay TV operators. 


Hosted by the City of Toronto. 


the latest electronic brains. Practise your skills with 
Tron and Atari games, test yourself on the Canadian 
Film-Bizz Quizz on our computer terminals, or 
compose an orchestral score on the McLeyvier 


electronic composer. 


Featival of Festivals 
Corporate Sponsors 


AIR CANADA (&) 


Allitalia 


Hrasaz 


LIMITED 


CHEI 98.1 Stereo 
© CFTOTV 


Channel 9 Cable 8 
Toronto 
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Festival of Festivals 
Corporate Benofactors 


JENSEN FARLEY 
PICTURES, INC. 
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SPARKLING MINERAL WATER 


